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When pasteurization first came to the dairy 
industry in 1906, it created, along with its great 
benefits to mankind, a heated controversy among 
dairymen. 


One school of thought claimed that so long as 
milk was to be pasteurized, not too much atten- 


tion had to be paid to its cleanliness at the source 
—the dairy, the methods of milking, or the cow 
herself. 

The other school of thought denied this, main- 
taining that pasteurization alone was not suffi- 
cient protection for so vital a food as milk. 


CONTRIBUTION OF GAIL BORDEN 


As far back as 1857, however, Gail Borden, 
founder of The Borden Company, had set certain 
standards of inspection for raw milk at the source, 
many of which are still in the health codes. 


How far we have come since those early days 
of Gail Borden can best be attested by the nation- 
wide purity of present day milk, and this progress 
is a tribute to the Boards of Health as well as to 
sanitarians of Dairy Companies throughout the 
country. 

As one of these Companies, here is what 
Borden’s does in its continued efforts to safeguard 
the sanitation of its sources of raw milk. 


LABORATORY TESTS 


At regular intervals, The Borden Company checks 
the sanitation of dairy farms through field labo- 


ratory tests of raw milk delivered from those farms 
to Borden's country plants. 


This inspection, made with the microscope and 


© What Happens before Pasteurization? 


other means, is capable of revealing all general 
sources of contamination. 


TEST FOR COOLING 


Unless delivered to the plant immediately after 
milking, all milk must be cooled on the farm to a 
safe low temperature. It is checked on arrival at the 
plant to make sure this requirement has been met. 


This low temperature not only keeps bacteria 
from multiplying, but also protects the milk fla- 


vor. A count of lactic acid forming bacteria reveals 
how well the farmer has maintained cooling. 


UTENSIL SANITATION 


After this cooling test, and before final pasteuri- 
zation, other purity controls are exercised. For ex- 
ample, at regular intervals a ‘‘laboratory pasteuri- 
zation” is made of samples of incoming milk, which 
are then examined for thermoduric organisms. 


Thermoduric organisms themselves are not 
harmful to man, but they do indicate poor sani- 
tation in the dairy. 

When an excess of these organisms is revealed, 
or when any negative condition is indicated in any 
test, a veterinarian or a dairy inspector is dis- 
patched to the offending farm. 


This constant control is but a part of Borden’s 
continuing efforts to maintain the highest degree 
of milk purity ... and is your assurance that 
Borden’s products are products you can always 
trust. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Borden Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, 
BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, HEMO, 
INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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When Sandwich-Making \ 


is 
Business 


Use “Sandwich Fillings to Serve 100” 


For summertime meals in camps, restaurants, lunchrooms, cafe- 
terias and hospitals, here is a booklet that contains tested recipes 
for sandwich fillings that are: 


Money and time-saving because evaporated milk is combined 
with other low-cost foods. You do not have to use a spread with 
the fillings because the Pet Milk makes them sufficiently moist. 
Time is saved because you eliminate one step in preparation. 


Delicious because ingredients are blended to give each filling an 
appealing flavor. Some of the recipes call for fruits and vegetables 
— creating a variety of flavor combinations distinctive in sand- 
wich fillings. 


Wholesome because fruits, vegetables and protein foods are com- 
bined with Pet Milk. And Pet Milk is whole milk concentrated 
to double-richness, with twice the protective whole milk sub- 
stances of ordinary milk. 


Each recipe is given in quantities to make generous fillings for 
100 sandwiches. 


SEND COUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY. 


“Sandwich Fillings to Serve 100” 
is a 6” x 8” booklet. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-E Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send me, free, one copy of “Sandwich Fillings i 
to serve 100.” ; 
I teach (swbjects)__ \) 

ae 
Name 
Street gare 
City Zone___ State 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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DAY 


\ One of those days loaded | 
AL \ “2 with shopping, appointments, 
| and tiresome tasks ? 


Fortify yourself with a good 
energy breakfast Its a fact 
--a good breakfast makes 
areal difference all day! 


- 


BASIC BREAKFAST-- add more if you like 


FRUIT CEREAL MILK BUTTER 
MARGARINE. less / 
fee but dont také ‘ 
A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* 
of Posts Raisin Bran with milk 
and sugar supplies 200 calories L 


and 10% of the protein**required 
daily by an adult! 21% of 

the calcium ...17% of the iron 
... 17% of the thiamine...and 


14% of the niacin.** 


% Post's Raisin Bran (loz), milk (402), sugar (1 tsp) 
%% Protein based on 70g, niacin based on IS mg. 


EVERY POST CEREAL is either WHOLE GRAIN 7 ’ 
Q or restored to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
important nutrients: iron, niacin, and thiamine. : 


Post Cereais Are Products of General Foods —_ 


4 
ake It Easier | 
. 
POST'S RAISIN BRAN ! 
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HOW TO ADD MILK RICHNESS 


1 Ib. ground raw % cup finely chopped 


beef onion 
, > ; . 1 egg 1% cups Carnation Milk, 
BE DONE? Just try it and see... this 
remarkable recipe expands one thrifty pound Y% teaspoon pepper 2 cups soft bread crumbs 
of ground beef Dinner Loaf for Mix all ingredients thoroughly and pack mixture 
eight! Double-rich undiluted Carnation Milk, heat- into a greased loaf pan (4% x 8%). Bake in a mod- 


erate oven (350°-375° F.) about 40 minutes. May 


refined and homogenized, contributes a velvet blend, 
be served with a mushroom sauce. Serves 8. 


as usual, and makes a tender moist loaf that stays 
moist. Suppose we send you a quantity recipe card 
(serving 50) for Carnation Dinner Loaf—also our 
“Velvet Blend Book”’ of milk-rich recipes. Address 
Carnation Co., Dept. 774-E, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Contented Cows” 


VITAMIN INS 
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Sixth in a series of ‘‘Cheese Classics’ 
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How Make the Lovely, Luscious 


~ from the Kraft Kitchen, this delicious 
party favorite looks beautifully 
elaborate, yet it’s simple enough 
for your beginning classes to make 


5. Place the tomato on a salad plate. Press hard- 
cooked egg yolk through a fine sieve onto center of 


tomato. 


There are many salads built around toma- 
toes but this one would certainly be a 
contender for the “beauty prize”! Like any 
good salad, it has a flavor combination that 
is most delicious and offers a wealth of 
healthful, fresh goodness. 

However, the real distinction of the 
Tomato Rose Salad is in this fact: it looks 


2. Slightly soften a package of Philadelphia Brand 
Cream Cheese with milk. 


For many, many years the name Philadel- 
phia Cream Cheese has been so famous, 
some people think it refers to any cream 
cheese. “Philadelphia” is the brand name 
of the cream cheese made only by Kraft. 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese is 
guaranteed fresh. Every day this cream 


6. Arrange watercress around the Tomato Rose. 
Serve with Miracle French Dressing. 


cheese is made fresh in spotless plants 
located within short shipping distance of 
every major city market in the country, 
then rushed to dealers under refrigeration. 
For that delicately fresh, rich flavor, be 
sure you see the words Philadelphia Brand 
Cream Cheese on the package. 


— f 
pe h Ti Rose Salad 
Pea 1. Peel one firm tomato for each Tomato Rose Salad. 
atl 
? 
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TOMATO ROSE SALAD 


like the work of a professional caterer yet 
it is so simple to make that even your class 
of beginners will find it easy. 

Instructions to emphasize to your classes 
are these: First, be sure a teaspoon is used 
in shaping the petals. and used as shown 
in the ilustrations. Second, be sure you 
use a cfgam cheese that is really fresh and 


3. Form a row of petals on upper-side.of tomato by 
pressing level teaspoonfuls of softened cheese against 
side of tomato, then drawing the teaspoondown with 


a curving motion. 


has a delicate, rich flavor. 

During the next few months, you'll likely 
be asked for ideas for bridal showers and 
parties. The classic Tomato Rose Salad 
would be a most welcome suggestion. In 
fact, it is so pretty, the “rose” is perfect 
for the wedding feast itself! 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


4. Make a second row of petals on lower side of 
tomato, placing each petal between the two petals 
above it on the top row. 


» 
THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE BY 
KRAFT 


NUTRITION TRAINING IMPORTANT 
IN ALL INCOME GROUPS 


GOOD total-day Diets 
FAIR 
22 


poor 
(2! 
= 


A study based on reports from 821 
school children in a large eastern city 
indicated that even among families with 
high incomes, over half of the children 
needed to improve their eating habits. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


EWS EXCHANGE 


: Progect 
Tennessee Make Health » 


Maders 


a. 

Write for information about our com- 

, plete materials and services for develop- 

ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 
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The monkey who came to dinner 


“Winky” is a toy monkey who _ encouraged by the excellent results 
never knows where his next meal _ of nutrition training in the class- 
is coming from. Every day one of room—teachers are increasingly 
the childrenin theclassroom serves devising new ways of working the 
him a meal—a paper version of study of foods into the curriculum. 
the very dinner the youngster ate 
the night before. The class then 
gathers around to discuss Winky’s 
menu... They offer comments 
—and they learn. 

And there you have the basis of 
a valuable lesson in nutrition— 
simple, yet dramatic enough to 
interest the youngest school child. 
The Shinnston, West Virginia, 
teacher who uses a toy monkey 
to improve her pupils’ eating 
habits, is just one of a grow- 
ing number of similar- 
ly enterprising educators. 
Using basic educational materials 
provided by General Mills—and 


If you would like to know about 
General Mills ‘‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health 
Education,”” write to: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart- 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED? ror THE 


BIGGEST 
SEASON IN 


As a result of the Government’s huge 
home food production and preserva- 
tion program, it is predicted that Mrs. 
America will do more home canning 
this year than ever before in the his- 
tory of our country. You can help 
put this important program over suc- 
cessfully by including and featuring 
home canning in your teaching agendas 
and by demonstrations. 

Most home economists recognize the 
advantages of canning in tin over other 
methods and in time, most women in 
America will te employing this modern 
method of preserving foods in the 
home. 

You can help by imparting the “know 
how” of maximum home food canning 
in tin to your students and house- 
wives in general. 


We are anxious to assist you in carrying out this phase of the program by pro- 
viding an |VES-WAY AUTOMATIC HOME CAN SEALER at a special edu- 
cator’s price of $8.88 (regular retail price $15.90, $16.50 west of the Rockies). 
Merely send in the coupon below, along with your check or money order and we 
will send you a new [VES-WAY AUTOMATIC HOME CAN SEALER, postage 
prepaid. (This offer expires June 30th, 1948). 

You will find the new IVES-WAY AUTOMATIC HOME CAN SEALER to be 
the finest sealer on the market today. There is none better. Adjustable to 
four different sized cans it automatically seals food or anything else in a jiffy 
in unbreakable, airtight, spoilproof tin cans. It also opens cans and reflanges 
them so each may be'used three times. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT., IVESPRODUCTS [NC.9S. CLINTCN ST., CHICAGO6, ILL. 


ADDRESS TO BE SHIPPF RRO” 
\ 


> aO\ Send the coupon in today and 
Cir oo ZONE STATE instead of work make canning 


SCHOOL OR AFFILIATION play. 


‘ 

cm 
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IVES PRODUCTS INC. 9s. cuinton st., cHICAGO 6, ILL. : 
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Kelvinator’s New Moist- 

Master... one of three 
outstanding Masterpiece Models—each one 
refrigerated top-to-bottom! Model MM-48 
(illustrated) gives you 8!» cubic feet within 
the shelf area... PLUS 1'5 cubic feet uti- 
lized by the exclusive new Fruit Freshener! 
All this in a Kelvinator that requires no more 
floor space than refrigerators of much smaller 
capacity! 


Lo 0 Available | tt 


A 


Behind the full-length door of each Masterpiece 
: Refrigerator there’s a big Frozen Food Chest for 
j freezing foods, storing frozen foods . . . roomy 

general storage compartment with loads of tall-bortle 
t space ... abundant moist-cold protection for super- 
' moist foods . . . large, tilt-out Fruit Freshener that 
keeps fruits appetizingly cold, releases shelves for 
other storage .. . Kelvinator’s famous money-saving 
Polarsphere Sealed Unit . . . and many other features 
important to convenience and utility in your lab- 
oratory usage! 


0 0 k @ Kelvinator’s New 


“Automatic Cook” 
Electric Range... 
every modern cooking facility 
= or the foods class .. . 


® New convenience in the “top-o’-the-range” 


control panel on the massive backguard .. . 
Re easy to read, easy to reach. Centering the panel 
= is Kelvinator’s famous “Automatic Cook,” now 
with but one setting knob for easier operation. 
® New efficiency in the faster-than-ever seven- 
heat surface units, slightly raised to protect 
‘ surrounding porcelain. To facilitate cleaning, 
units tilt up... stay up .. . while reflector pan 
é is out. 
® New efficiency, too, in the 30-minute Minute- 
Timer that functions with positive accuracy. 
® New utility in the “up-down” Scotch Kettle 
unit that converts into a fourth surface unit in 
-a jiffy. And new utility in the pressure cooker 
optionally available for deeprwell use. 
Four other great new electric ranges, em- 
bodying all the basic Kelvinator features, are 
also available to your laboratory. 
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THEIR TOP PERFORMANCE 


SCHOOL LABORATORY— 


HERE are three superb new Kelvinator prod- 
ucts — refrigerator, range, and home freezer. 
They merit your consideration, your interest, 
your enthusiasm . . . not simply because they are 
beautiful in appearance but also because they are 
outstanding in performance . . . embody myriad 
important features never before incorporated in 
appliances of this type! 
Moreover, through a special Kelvinator plan, 
devised for the benefit of home economics de- 


0 ok ‘ Kelvinator’s 


New Home 
Freezer... 
ideally compact . . . provides 

6 cubic foot storage—room 

for 210 pounds packaged 

frozen foods—in a cabinet 
no larger than most 4-foot 

freezers. In addition . 

e Divided Interior . . . freezing 
and storage zones sepa- 
rated for maximum effi- 
ciency in use. 

e Uniform Food Protection . . . 
all four walls of storage 
section refrigerated; no 
food more than 7 inches 
from sub-zero surface. 

e Convenient Wire Baskets . . . 
contribute to easy and or- 
derly arrangement. 

© Balanced Lid . . . spring ac- 

tion; easy to open and 

close. 

Polarsphere Powered . . . 

same unit as used in Kel- 

vinator Refrigerators .. . 

known world over for de- 

pendability and economy. 


KELVINATOR, DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


through Kelvinator’s Special School Appliance Plan 


partments exclusively, you may obtain these 
appliances at special low prices for your own 
laboratory. With the full Kelvinator line available 
under this plan, you can have exactly the right 
range, refrigerator and home freezer best suited 
to your individual laboratory needs. 

First consider the different models . . . then ask 
your Kelvinator Dealer or write Kelvinator 
Kitchen for full details of how to get the appli- 


ances of your choice. a> 


Joan Adams, Director, Kelvinator Kitchen 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


(J Please send me the Kelvinator Masterpiece Refrigerator 
Brochure; [] Range Literature; [] Home Freezer Literature. 


Employed by___ 


Street Address 
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Washington News 


@ To unite the forces of AHEA with those of other 
organizations represented at the National Conference 
on Family Life, the following 15 home economists 
served as Association representatives in Washington, 
May 6 to 8: Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, Barbara 
Daly Anderson, Esther A. Atkinson, Olga Brucher, 
Ruth Connor, Mildred Horton, Mrs. Ralph M. Jacob- 
son, Ruth D. Noer, Elizabeth Rivers, Mildred T. Tate, 
Helen Waite, Myrtle M. Weldon, Mary Lois William- 
son, Marie Zeitz. 


@ Out-of-town home economists who visited 
AHEA headquarters during March were Agnes 
Brown, Florida; Louise Bryant, Texas; Jessie Harris, 
Tennessee; Leone Heuer, Illinois; Florance King, 
Vermont; Sophia Kyriakou, Greece; Mrs. C. 3. 
Stephanides, Virginia; Mrs. Dawn Tuttle, Virginia. 


e Association analysis committee members will 
meet in the Washington headquarters, May 9 to 11, 
to consider and build plans on the returns from the 
“AHEA and You” questionnaire sent to a random 
sample of AHEA’s membership in February. 


e@ The rent control bill (S2182) was signed by the 
President on March 30. It provides (1) that volun- 
tary 15 per cent leases shall be effective until April 
1, 1949, (2) that tenant and landlord may continue 
to make voluntary leases (only one 15 per cent in- 
crease is allowed on a unit), and (3) that nearly all 
of the 13 million units housing 50 million persons now 
under rent control will remain restricted unless local 
boards order decontrol. Such 5-member local boards 
must be made up of one landlord, one tenant, and 
three members representing the interest of the public. 


@ The consumer should speak to the topic of 
margarine. On April 2, a discharge petition with 
the necessary 218 signers relieved the House com- 
mittee on agriculture from further consideration of 
the 19 margarine bills introduced. April 26 was the 
date set for hearings on this topic. 


Consumers need to stress the importance of repeal- 
ing all taxes on margarine, first, because they are 
discriminatory taxes on a food item (the only food 
item so taxed); second, because elimination of license 
fees will make it possible for every grocer to offer 


this food for sale. 


e@ A victory for education was the passage in the 
Senate (58 to 22) of S472, the Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion bill, on April 1. Four amendments were re- 
jected by large majorities. It is still important to 
persuade Speaker Martin and majority leader 
Hallock that this proposal for aid to education should 
be brought out for discussion on the floor of the 
House. 


@ HR5883, the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, passed March 17, went to the 
Senate subcommittee on agriculture appropriations 
(Brooks, chairman). Hearings on it started the 
last week of April. This bill provides $813,000 for 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics; 65 million dollars (to be taken from Section 
32 funds) for the school lunch program; an increase 
of one million dollars for salaries and expenses of the 
Farmers Home Administration; and a large portion 
of a 2-million dollar increase to the U.S. Extension 
Service for the employment of home demonstration 
agents. 


@ The first assembly of the World Health Organiza- 
tion may meet in Geneva in June without the official 
participation of the United States because the House 
rules committee on March 12 voted (5 to 2) not to 
bring to the House for action H.JRes96. The Senate 
passed the bill last July. The House foreign affairs 
committee reported it favorably. It is not easy to 
reverse decisions of the rules committee. That 
should not deter those who wish to try. 


@ Elimination of six regional offices of the Women’s 
Bureau would result if the recommended cut of 
$61,800 by the House appropriations committee for 
the Department of Labor is approved. Offices in 
Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco would be affected. AHEA 
has filed a statement in support of appropriations to 
continue these regional offices. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 21 to 24, 1948 


Annual meeting headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 


Hotel headquarters: The Radisson 
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About Frozen Foods and Freezing Them 


Whether one among the 4,000,000 patrons of freezer 
lockers, one among the thousands who own home 
freezers, or one of the millions who serve frozen foods, 
the home economist wants to know the latest results 
of research on frozen foods. Presented here by author- 
ities in their fields are significant points from freezing 
and frozen food studies considered to be of particular 


interest and value to home economists. 


FLAVORS OF FROZEN FOODS 
Donavp Kk. TRESSLER 
Consulting Food Technologist 


Westport, Connecticul 


If the use of frozen foods in the home and the 
home freezing of foods is to continue to expand, it 
will be because the flavor and color of frozen foods 
is superior to that of foods preserved in other ways. 
If a housewife buys a package of frozen fruit or 
vegetables which lacks flavor or has an undesirable 
flavor, she is not likely to buy that brand again. 
And if her own frozen fruits and vegetables do not 
have desirable flavors she will soon question the 
desirability of home frozen products. 

In general, the procedures which will obtain and 
retain the best flavor in frozen fruits and vegetables 
are those which yield the highest quality product 
from all other standpoints as well. 

Miscellaneous Considerations. First of all, con- 
sider whether or not the geographical location will 
produce good yields of fruits and vegetables having 
excellent flavor. Lima beans require a hot growing 
season for best quality, e.g., New Jersey, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia; 
on the other hand, peas of the best flavor need a 
cooler spring and summer such as are to be found in 
Maine, western New York, Minnesota, and Wash- 
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ington. The best flavored strawberries for freezing 
are grown in certain sections of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Consideration must also be given to the varieties 
of fruits and vegetables planted. Variety is a 
major factor in determining the flavor of green 
beans, peas, sweet corn, Lima beans, strawberries, 
raspberries, peaches, pears, and plums. 

In order to have frozen products of the best 
flavor, it is also of very great importance to harvest 
fruits and vegetables at optimum maturity and 
prepare and pack them for freezing within a very 
few hours after harvest. Immature and_ over- 
mature vegetables are likely to lack flavor. Im- 
mature fruits not only lack flavor but usually 
develop bitterness in freezing and thawing. Berries 
rapidly lose flavor after they are picked, especially 
if held at a temperature exceeding 50°F. Aspara- 
gus, sweet corn, green beans, and peas quickly lose 
their fine fresh flavor after harvest and must b: 
handled without delay at every step of the process 
if products of the best flavor are to be obtained. 
Of special importance is prompt washing and 
blanching (scalding) after any operations, such as 
vining (threshing), which bruise the vegetable. 
If delays occur after such operations, abnormal 
enzyme actions cause the development of undesir- 
able flavors and the loss of desirable ones. 

Blanching. Vegetables to be frozen must be 
blanched for a period and at a temperature just 
sufficient to inactivate catalase and peroxidases. 
If the inactivation of these enzymes is not complete, 
undesirable reactions, especially those of oxidation, 
occur during cooling, freezing, and storage, with a 
consequent loss of flavor and the development of 
undesirable flavors. 

Blanching operations carried out in steam rather 
than in hot water keep to a minimum the losses of 
flavors and nutrients that dissolve in hot water. 
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Steam should be used commercially. Further, 
unnecessarily long blanching causes excessive losses 
of water-soluble flavors, vitamins, and other nutritive 
‘values. Similarly, immersion in water after blanch- 
ing should be for the shortest possible time required 
for adequate cooling in order to keep down losses of 
water-soluble components, including flavors. Some 
packers now use refrigerated air for cooling blanched 
vegetables, thus obtaining sweeter, better-flavored 
vegetables of higher vitamin C content. 

Fruits, especially peaches, apricots, pears, apples, 
and cherries, contain catechol-tannins, which easily 
oxidize during preparations for freezing, storage, 
and thawing and cause color and flavor changes. 
These changes can be retarded by rapid handling, 
use of air-tight packages, covering with a heavy 
sirup (especially enzyme-converted corn sirup or 
a sugar sirup containing 0.2 per cent ascorbic acid), 
storage at an especially low temperature (e.g. 
— 10°F), and rapid thawing. 

In the case of both fruits and vegetables, the 
more impervious to air the package, the better will 
volatile flavors be retained and the less will oxidative 
changes occur during the freezing and the cold 
storage periods. 

Once a vegetable has been prepared and packaged, 
it should be put in the freezer immediately. Great 
loss of flavor and quality result if only a few minutes’ 
delay occurs at this stage of processing. 

If the fine flavors of fruits and vegetables are to be 
well retained, it is important that the frozen product 
be held at a low temperature; a uniform temperature 
of O°F is good, but —10°F or lower is much better. 
Any temperature above O°F is unsatisfactory and 
should not be tolerated except in an emergency. 
These statements apply not only to storage but also 
to temperature during transportation and marketing. 

Flavors of fruits and vegetables are not likely to 
be perfectly retained for longer than a year unless 
the storage temperature is well below O°F. In 
general, the lower the storage temperature, the 
longer will the initial quality of the product be 
retained. 

Cooking. As a rule (corn on the cob is an excep- 
tion), vegetables should not be thawed prior to 
cooking, but, while still in the solidly frozen state, 
should be emptied directly into the utensil in which 
they are to be cooked. Further, vegetables should 
be steamed or at least cooked in a minimum of water 
so that there will be no great loss of water-soluble 
flavors and nutrients in the cooking water. Frozen 
vegetables cooked just enough to soften the tissues 
will have a far better flavor than those cooked for 


longer periods. It should be remembered that loss 
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of flavor is most rapid during cooking and during 
cooling following cooking. Therefore, cook in the 
minimum period and serve immediately. Products 
held after cooking always lose flavor. 

Fruits should be thawed in the unopened package 
and methods used which will accelerate thawing. 
Water-tight packages can be floated in running 
cold water or placed before a fan, thus reducing 
the time required for thawing to about one-fourth 
that required on the kitchen table. Thawed fruits 
should be served as soon as all of the ice is gone; 
they lose much of their flavor if allowed to warm to 
room temperature. 

Many other conditions may have some influence 
on the flavor of the product, but the ones enumerated 
appear to be of major importance. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FREEZING 


J. G. Wooproor 


Georgia Experiment Station 


Practically all fruits are suitable for freezing in 
some form. Many are frozen whole, as_ black- 
berries, blueberries, cranberries, currants, dew- 
berries, elderberries, gooseberries, huckleberries, 
prunes, and strawberries. Some are peeled and 
sliced, as apples, guavas, nectarines, figs, peaches, 
and pineapples. Some are merely deseeded or 
sectioned, as apricots, cherries, and grapes. Coco- 
nuts are shredded; and most fruits, including lemons, 
limes, oranges, pineapples, persimmons, and plums, 
may be made into puree or juice. 

After fruits are prepared in the proper physical 
state sugar is usually added in the ratio of 3 to 6 
parts of fruit to one part of sugar. The amount of 
sugar added depends upon the acidity of the fruit 
and the use to be made of it. Sugar aids in the 
retention of color. Also, the more sugar added, 
the more flavor retained. When less than four 
parts of fruit to one part of sugar (4:1) is used, the 
fruit shrinks and develops a ‘“‘preserve like” appear- 
ance. Fruits to be used as dessert need only enough 
sugar to sweeten and form a sirupy coating over the 
product to protect it from oxidation and desiccation. 
Fruits intended for pies need a little more sugar 
than those for dessert, and those to be used in ice 
cream should be packed 3:1 or 4:1. Sliced apples, 
some of the berries, and shredded coconut are 
usually frozen without sugar. 

Sugar may be added to sliced peaches, sliced 
strawberries, or other juicy fruits in the dry state; 
when thoroughly mixed, a juicy sirup is formed to 
cover the slices. Whole fruits which do not readily 
produce juice are closely packed into containers 
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and covered with sirup of the proper concentration 
to sweeten. Ascorbic acid in the amount of | 
teaspoon to 12 pounds of fruit (8 ounces to 1,000 
pounds) should be added with the sirup to fruits 
which oxidize readily, such as apricots, figs, nec- 
tarines, and peaches. If the fruit is low in acidity 
or astringency the same amount of citric acid as 
ascorbic acid may be added to improve the flavor 
and stabilize the ascorbic acid. 

Most frozen fruit purees and sauces are made from 
preheated fruits. Heat softens the fruit and in- 
activates oxidative enzymes. Sliced apples and 
sliced clingstone peaches are usually blanched in 
steam before freezing. 

Varieties of fruits vary in their suitability for 
freezing, but as a rule those most highly prized for 
use in the fresh state are most satisfactory for 
freezing. Fruits best suited for freezing are usually 
highly colored, highly flavored, quite acid, quite 
sweet, and adapted to processing. Other desirable 
qualities are stability of colors and flavors on ex- 
posure to air and a firm texture after freezing and 
thawing. 

Fruits for freezing should be fully ripe. 
cases they should reach this stage while on the tree 
or vine, but when figs, peaches, raspberries, straw- 
berries, or other fruits become soft on the plant, 
they bruise easily. A desirable plan is to harvest 
fruit in the ‘firm ripe’”’ stage and store in shallow 
trays for 12 to 36 hours to become “‘soft ripe.” 

Vegetables. The list of vegetables suitable for 
freezing has been increasing for 18 years. It now 
contains about three dozen items. Latest additions 
are cantaloupes, peppers, pimientos, pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, and rutabagas. As methods of 
preparation for freezing improve, as better knowl- 
edge of the behavior of colors, flavors, and texture 
in vegetables under frozen conditions is obtained, 
and as methods of thawing and serving frozen 
vegetables are improved, the list will continue to 
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grow. 

Some vegetables commonly served as a raw salad 
or dessert are considered unsuitable for freezing; 
freezing (together with blanching) impairs their 
fresh flavor and destroys their crispness. These 
include celery, cress, cucumbers, endive, lettuce, 
green onions, parsley, radishes, green peppers, and 
watermelon. Cabbage (for slaw), cantaloupe, and 
tomatoes are questionable. 

As with fruit, the first step in preparing vegetables 
for freezing is to get them in the proper form. The 
young seeds of corn, Lima beans, and peas, as well as 
the young leaves of beet greens, collards, kale, 
spinach, and turnip greens, are especially suitable for 
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freezing. Tender young roots of carrots, beets, or 
parsnips, as well as young okra, young snap beans, 
broccoli, and many others are well preserved by 
freezing. Harvest them when they are slightly 
younger than you would choose for canning or 
eating fresh; it is a mistake to freeze overmature 
vegetables. In every case, excess parts are removed 
and the product prepared as for cooking. Then it 
is blanched and frozen. 

Blanching is a ‘‘must”’ in freezing vegetables and 
consists of treating the prepared product with 
boiling water or live steam for one or more minutes. 
The treatment should be just long enough for the 
heat to penetrate each piece and to raise the tempera- 
ture to about 180°F throughout. Thus, the smaller 
the pieces the quicker they will blanch. 

Blanching is the most critical step in preparing 
vegetables for freezing.. Underblanching is probably 
worse than no blanching because it stimulates 
enzymes which are intended to be inactivated. 
Prolonged blanching leaches out vitamins, minerals, 
colors, and flavors. One experienced in observing 
color and texture changes in different vegetables 
during blanching can judge the extent of blanching 
needed by the color and ‘feel’ of a product. But 
until such skill has been acquired, and occasionally 
thereafter, the commercial person should test for 
catalase and peroxidase chemically. 

Live steam is best for blanching all vegetables 
except greens, which easily become matted. Greens 
should be blanched by immersing the leaves in 
boiling water. After they are blanched, vegetables 
should be cooled as quickly as possible in cold water. 
The colder the water, the shorter may be the time 
of immersing and the less the amount of leaching. 
Cooling in air would be preferable if a blast of 
refrigerated air were constantly available. 

Vegetables for freezing are packed loose and with- 
out seasoning. Covering them with water or a two 
per cent brine is not only unnecessary but results 
in a slightly less desirable product. Exceptions 
to this are sweet potato puree and pumpkin puree 
(to which sugar may be added) and precooked 
vegetables (to which both seasoning and liquor are 
added). Prepared dishes containing vegetables 
are good if used within a few weeks, but for long 
storage a better policy is to freeze and store the 
fresh vegetables and serve the freshly prepared 
products. Reheating frozen precooked vegetables 
frequently results in a ‘“‘warmed over” flavor. 

The total amount of labor, time, and equipment 
required for preparing fruits and vegetables for 
freezing is considerably less than that needed for 
‘anning these products, 
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FROZEN POULTRY STUDIED 


HELEN L. HANson 
Western Regional Research Laboratory 
Albany, California 


Studies of the palatability of broilers and fryers 
as affected by various holding, freezing, and storage 
practices have been carried on by the departments 
of foods and nutrition and poultry husbandry at 
Iowa State College. The implications of some of 
the findings are passed along in this report. 

The effect of holding New York dressed broilers for 
varying times at 35°F on the aroma, flavor, tenderness, 
and juiciness of the birds. These studies did not 
involve freezing and frozen storage, but results 
obtained on aroma and flavor would apply to birds 
intended for freezing. With the exception of those 
placed in the oven within 40 minutes after they were 
killed, all of the birds were cooled in a water spray 
to temperatures of 32° to 36°F. They were then 
held in air at 35°F for periods up to 118 hours before 
evisceration and cooking. 

No deterioration was noted in the appearance of 
the uncooked birds held up to 18 hours, but they 
lost their fresh appearance after long periods of 
holding. Visceral odor was noted at the hip joint 
in uncooked birds after approximately 18 hours of 
holding and at the wing joints after about 40 hours. 
Gall stains on the liver were noted after 17 hours 
and on the gizzard after 48 hours. 

In general, the first marked deterioration in 
flavor and aroma of cooked birds was noted in those 
held longer than 40 hours. Thigh muscles showed 
deterioration sooner than breast muscles. Juiciness 
of the birds was not affected by holding time, but 
the thigh was consistently scored as more juicy than 
the breast. 

Tenderness of the birds increased as holding time 
increased. Three of the four birds placed in the 
oven within 40 minutes after killing developed rigor 
in the oven. They were very stiff when removed 
from the oven; the meat was tough and difficult to 
chew. A rapid increase in tenderness was noted 
during the first three hours of holding before cuok- 
ing; after three hours the increase in tenderness was 
more gradual. Thigh muscles consistently rated 
less tender than those of the breast. Microscopic 
studies of muscle fibers showed changes in structure 
which were related to organoleptically determined 
tenderness. 

Aroma and flavor changes were noted in the 
liver held for only 20 hours. The aroma of the 
gizzard did not deteriorate until after 20 hours of 
storage; however, a change in flavor was noted 


after 3 hours. Tenderness and juiciness of both 
liver and gizzard were unaffected by holding time. 

The effect of methods of handling poultry before 
eviscerating. Fresh controls used for comparative 
purposes in this study were slaughtered, picked, 
eviscerated, and disjointed promptly, then cooled 
and held in air at 35°F for 15 to 23 hours before 
cooking. Experimental birds were New York 
dressed, chilled in ice water for 2 hours, and treated 
as follows: 

1. Held chilled for an additional 16 hours, then 
eviscerated, disjointed, packaged, multiple-plate 
frozen, and stored at —5°F. 

2. Held chilled for an additional 16 hours, then 
sharp frozen in air at —5°F and stored at —5°F for 
1 to 6 months. After the storage period the birds 
were thawed in running water (60° to 70°F, 3 to 
33 hours), then eviscerated, disjointed, packaged, 
multiple-plate frozen, and stored at —5°F. 

3. Brine-spray frozen at —5°F, packaged and 
stored at —5°F. The birds were removed from 
storage, eviscerated, disjointed, packaged, multiple- 
plate frozen, and stored at —5°F. 

At the time of evisceration, gall stains were 
noted on livers of all birds sharp frozen and chilled 
but only rarely in the brine spray series. 

After storage for six months, scores for the aroma 
of uncooked birds showed that freshly-killed birds 
were preferred, followed in order by those brine 
sprayed, chilled, and sharp frozen. When birds 
were cooked, the same order of preference was 
found in the flavor of the thigh, breast, and giblets. 
Juiciness of freshly-killed birds was always rated 
highest. There was no significant difference in 
juiciness between birds that were frozen in a brine 
spray and those frozen in air or between those 
frozen once and those frozen twice. 

After 12 months’ storage, scores were lower but 
showed the same trend as for the 6 months’ storage. 
Lack of juiciness was noticeable in all frozen birds; 
livers were very unpalatable. 

The results of this study indicate that off odors and 
flavors are related to the length of time birds are 
held above freezing before evisceration. Decreased 
juiciness and general decline in palatability result 
from long frozen storage. 

The effects of holding before freezing, freezing rate, 
and storage period on palatability of broilers. The 
birds in this study were eviscerated and quartered 
immediately after killing, then were divided into 
two lots: one held less than two hours before 
freezing and the other held 18 hours at 35°F before 
freezing. Both lots were divided into three groups 
to be frozen at —90°F, —50°F, and —5°F, respec- 
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tively. Frozen birds were stored at —10°F for 
9 to 79 days before they were thawed, cooked, and 
tested for palatability. 

The fresh controls were consistently preferred 
to frozen birds for all factors except tenderness of 
thigh muscles. Holding eviscerated birds before 
freezing had no effect on palatability nor did the 
three different freezing rates used. But the length 
of the storage period after freezing affected accept- 
ability. In early periods of frozen storage, differ- 
ences in palatability between fresh and frozen birds 
were not significant; but after 51 days of storage, 
differences were significant for all factors of palat- 
ability. After only 23 days of storage, the flavor of 
the liver of the frozen bird had changed to such an 
extent that it was significantly poorer than that 
of the fresh. 

Results of these studies in a general way provide 
a guide to freezing poultry for home use. 

Uneviscerated birds should be held at tempera- 
tures above freezing for as short a time as possible 
in order to prevent deterioration in flavor and aroma. 
Broilers eviscerated and quartered immediately 
after killing may be held for less than 2 hours or 
for 18 hours at 35°F before freezing and then frozen 
at —90°F, —50°F, or —5°F with no apparent effect 
on palatability. Poultry liver should be used as a 
fresh product only; held at —10°F, it deteriorated 
rapidly. Palatability differences noted between 
fresh birds and frozen birds after 51 days of storage 
would suggest the use of poultry after limited 
periods of storage. 

Defrosted poultry may be cooked by the same 
methods as those used for unfrozen poultry. The 
birds may be defrosted rapidly in water if the 
muscles have not been cut; otherwise, they may be 
defrosted in air at room or refrigerator temperature. 


FROZEN MEAT PREPARATION 


Guapys E. Vain 


Kansas State College 


Properly handled frozen meat as it comes from 
the locker or store will be carefully wrapped in 
moisture-vapor-proof material and kept wrapped 
until time to be cooked. Methods of cooking 
suitable for fresh cuts are suitable for frozen meat: 
cook tender cuts of beef and lamb in dry heat, as 
by broiling and roasting, and less tender cuts by 
moist heat, such as braising or stewing; roast or 
braise pork. 

After determining the method of cooking, decide 
on the method of thawing. Any one of a number 
of methods may be used to obtain similar results. 
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Most frequently used thawing methods are: in the 
refrigerator, in the room, or as part of the cooking 
process. Other possible methods include placing 
the package of frozen meat in front of a fan at room 
temperature, in a warming oven, or in running 
water. The package should be water-tight if placed 
in running water; meat placed directly in water 
loses flavor and shrinks greatly during cooking. 

Thawing as part of the cooking process is probably 
best adapted to thin cuts of meat and to those not 
coated with eggs and crumbs or with a batter. 
A coating does not adhere well to frozen meat. 
Thicker and larger cuts tend to overcook on the 
surface before they thaw in the center unless the 
cooking process is modified considerably. 

Meats not defrosted before cooking require at 
least 10 minutes a pound longer cooking time than 
defrosted meats. As the cut of meat becomes 
thicker or heavier the cooking time tends to be 
greater. However, the method of cooking may 
affect this difference. In our laboratories we found 
that 2-inch steaks required about one and one-half 
times longer to cook if not defrosted first; an average 
of 35 minutes if defrosted and of 52 minutes if not. 
Rib roasts weighing 5 to 6 pounds required from 
24 to 28 minutes per pound to reach the medium- 
done stage if thawed before cooking; from 42 to 43 
minutes per pound if not defrosted first. The 
average for nine pairs of roasts was 15 minutes per 
pound longer when not defrosted first. Results 
with 26 pairs of pot roasts showed an average in- 
crease in cooking time of approximately 10 minutes 
per pound if the meat was not thawed before cooking 
began. 

Allowing meat to defrost in the refrigerator 
before cooking seems to have certain advantages. 
Although it is the slowest method commonly prac- 
ticed, it results in uniform thawing and in a small 
amount of drip or loss due to thawing. Meat so 
thawed resembles fresh meat in appearance. This 
method necessitates planning ahead; yet it is con- 
venient. The meat may be removed from frozen 
storage, placed in the refrigerator, and forgotten 
for the length of time necessary for the meat to 
thaw—S8, 12, 24, or 48 hours. The meat remains 
cold and if it must stand for a few hours after thaw- 
ing before it is cooked there is probably less danger 
of off odors and flavors developing. 

When more rapid thawing is desired the package 
of meat may be left on the kitchen table or placed 
in front of a fan, in a warming oven, or in a pan of 
running water. The more rapid methods, such as 
the warming oven, result in uneven thawing and in 
discoloration of the surface of the meat. Also, the 
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meat may develop considerable ‘drip’ during 
thawing and look rather unattractive. 

Five steaks frozen together in approximately 
3-pound packages thawed in about 3 hours in a 
warming oven at 73°C, in about 12 hours at room 
temperature, and in 31 hours in the refrigerator. 
The statement is often made that placing the frozen 
food in front of an electric fan will reduce the thawing 
time by one-half. Placing it in running water will 
no doubt reduce it still further. 

All thawing times are relative and will vary with 
the temperature surrounding the package, the shape 
of the package, the compactness of the pack, and the 
composition of the meat. 

Perhaps the guiding factor in selecting the method 
for thawing should be its effect upon the quality 
of the cooked meat. Extensive studies have been 
made to determine the effect of various thawing 
methods on broiled steaks, broiled ground beef 
patties, braised steaks, oven roasts, and pot roasts 
cooked both in the oven and on surface burners. 

These cuts have been thawed at refrigerator 
temperature, room temperature, warming oven 
temperature (73°C), and as part of the cooking 
process. The cooked meat has been checked for 
percentage of cooking losses, palatability (as judged 
by a taste panel) and, in many instances, for mechan- 
ical shear and press fluid. The quality of the 
cooked meat was judged so nearly the same as to 
preclude the possibility of making recommendations 
on the basis of superior quality. However, as 
indicated, time and convenience of thawing methods 
rary markedly. Any one of several methods of 
defrosting may be selected, depending upon the 
meat, the time available, and personal preference. 


FROZEN FOOD SPECIALTIES 


FENTON 
New York State College of Home Economics 


Cornell University 


Since 1945, when frozen cooked and frozen pre- 
pared foods became commercially important, more 
than 100 items have appeared on the market. 
Industry is settling down to improve the quality of 
successful items, but occasionally a new one appears. 

Success is more difficult to obtain with frozen 
cooked and prepared foods than with uncooked, 
whether vegetables, fruit, meat, poultry, or fish. 
First, one has all of the problems involved in obtain- 
ing a successful product in the unfrozen state. 
There are good cooks, and there are poor cooks! 
Second, a cooked food is usually more subject to 
contamination than a raw food; tissues have been 
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softened by cooking, and they usually require more 
handling. Becayse a food has been cooked is no 
assurance that it has been sterilized. 

Tressler, Evers, and Long state that the per- 
missible microscopic plate count in frozen food 
should be 100,000 or less per gram of food. Procter 
and Phillips found that the plate count in frozen 
cooked food purchased on the retail market varied 
with the type of food. Finely ground or cut-up 
food had a high count, probably because of the 
larger surface area exposed to contamination. 
Such foods as gravies and creamed dishes seemed 
more liable to contamination and probably provide 
a better substrate for the growth of microorganisms. 
That it is possible to prepare and store frozen 
cooked food with a low plate count was proved by 
Gleim and Fenton when they prepared two complete 
menus in a research laboratory. 

The homemaker has some advantage over the 
commercial producer in this major problem of bac- 
terial count. She can have practically full con- 
trol over the sanitary condition of her kitchen, 
equipment, food supplies, and her handling of food. 
The quality control man in a freezing plant, on the 
other hand, directs workers who may or may not 
know the importance of sanitation all along the 
line. Large batches, too, take a longer time from 
the start of preparation to arrival at the freezer, 
hence, give more opportunity for contamination. 
Industry has the advantage of lower freezing tem- 
peratures which permit a food to be packed hot. 

Probably the homemaker’s greatest advantage 
is that her frozen food is not subjected to hazards 
of transportation! At present these are many and 
may permit a food to be thawed or partially thawed in 
transit, even in the retail store, or stored too long. 
The storage life for frozen cooked or prepared foods 
‘aries from a few weeks for certain doughs to a 
vear and longer for such items as baked and unbaked 
fruit cake, cookies, and mince pie. Storage life is, 
of course, affected by the control of every other 
quality factor. The time will probably come when a 
color indicator will be placed in each package of 
frozen food, raw and cooked, to show the customer 
at a glance whether the food has been thawed. 
Then each handler will probably take out insurance 
on his frozen foods. 

Possible increase in the bacterial count of a frozen 
food while it stands at room temperature, thaws, 
and is reheated is one of the homemaker’s problems, 
whether she buys the food on the market or pulls 
it out of her own freezer-cabinet. Slow heating 
encourages bacterial growth. Most cooked or 
prepared foods should be heated from the solidly 
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frozen state. This keeps bacterial growth to a 
minimum and takes advantage of the fact that 
frozen cooked foods are practically ready to serve 
when removed from the freezer. Unbaked frozen 
fruit and pumpkin pies are more satisfactory if 
put in the oven in the solidly frozen state. Even 
frozen batters and doughs can be baked from the 
solidly frozen state, in which case it is better to 
have the mass small—cup cakes rather than loaf 
‘akes and small yeast rolls rather than a loaf of 
bread. ‘‘Made dishes,” such as stews and creamed 
foods, may be frozen in small lots, or pieces of 
cellophane may separate layers of food in larger 
containers so that they can be broken apart for 
reheating. This procedure is practical for the 
industry only when single meals of individual 
servings are frozen in blocks, wrapped in moisture- 
vapor-resistant paper, and packaged as meals for 
one, two, or more persons. 

Only the amount of frozen cooked food needed 
at one meal should be heated. This avoids leftovers, 
keeps the growth of bacteria to a minimum, and 
prevents loss of quality which gradually occurs in 
all reheated frozen cooked foods on standing. 

No case of food poisoning from frozen foods has 
been reported. Yet it is known that in the South 
*acific some frozen plate meals had to be discarded 
because of their high microscopic count and the 
presence of certain toxie strains accidentally dis- 
covered. 

More cases of botulism have been reported from 
home-canned foods than from commercially-canned 
ones. Let us, as home economists, take the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that there are no cases of 
food poisoning from home-frozen cooked foods. 
The industry is alert to the danger and is constantly 
stressing quality control. Low bacterial count and 
the retention of palatability and nutritive value are 
closely related. 

Because many cooked foods contain fat, preven- 
tion of rancidity is important. A solid pack with 
little air present is particularly important. 

Each frozen cooked food has its own problems. 
One of the chief, probably, is the breaking of emul- 
sions in sauces, gravies, and creamed dishes. This 
happens during thawing and reheating. Fortu- 
nately, the “breaking’”’ can be corrected by stirring 
during reheating. The homemaker usually does 
not mind if a sauce she has made herself does separate 
because she will “know that there is nothing really 
wrong.”’ But she may be quite suspicious of one 
she has bought if it separates on thawing. 

Breaking of sauces is a real problem in frozen 
plate meals. Most meats retain their quality better 
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if they are covered with gravy. Yet there is no 
opportunity to stir gravy to reconstitute it if it is 
reheated with other foods on the plate. 

Most frozen cooked foods can be excellent, not 
just good! Their future will depend greatly upon 
the quality maintained and upon the innumerable 
problems of any cook or chef! In addition, it will 
include the problems involved in any frozen raw 
food—cooling, packaging, freezing, storing, and 
reheating or cooking. 

Air lines and railroads are finding that frozen 
precooked meals are solving some of their problems. 
Frozen precooked foods, if handled correctly, can 
also solve some problems of some homemakers. 


PACKAGING FROZEN FOODS 


G. H. SuLLIVAN 


Frozen Food Foundation, Inc. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Proper packaging is probably the most difficult 
problem encountered by those who like to freeze 
their own products; certainly it is the least under- 
stood phase of processing frozen foods at home. 
Why frozen foods must be carefully packaged is 
not understood, and a proper selection from the 
wide variety of packaging materials available is 
difficult. 

One basic reason why frozen foods should be 
carefully packaged is to prevent loss of moisture 
and consequent drying out. Frozen products may 
dry out in freezer storage for two reasons. First, 
if the product is not wrapped and sealed in moisture- 
rapor-proof packaging material, moisture from the 
product will pass through the material and condense 
on freezer walls or coils. Second, air pockets 
between the product and the packaging material 
collect moisture drawn from the product. Such a 
wrapped product stored under the fluctuating 
temperature conditions of many freezers accumulates 
frost in the air pockets to a point where the product 
is seriously dehydrated. 

When a product dehydrates because of poor 
packaging, air enters the tissues. Resulting oxida- 
tion may cause rancidity, serious vitamin loss, and 
general degradation. 

A good packaging job can be done by following 
three simple rules: (1) Use a sufficiently moisture- 
vapor-proof packaging material to protect the 
product. (2) Wrap the product with a drugstore- 
type wrap, being careful to do as tight a wrapping 
job as possible. (3) Tightly seal all closures. 

Selection of a moisture-proof material may be 
especially difficult, in which case the user must rely 
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upon information published by the manufacturer 
or by state experiment stations. In all cases, 
material having an MVT (moisture vapor trans- 
mission) rate of under 1 gram per 100 square inches 
per 24 hours should be used. Creased and folded 
materials should maintain this moisture-proof qual- 
ity at low temperatures. Remember that all ma- 
terials marked moisture proof may not be suffi- 
ciently moisture proof for packaging frozen foods. 
Select materials which are sufficiently tough and 
flexible to allow tight wrapping of the product 
without tearing. The coating on such materials 
should show no tendency to crack or peel off when 
the material is subjected to low temperature han- 
dling. 

Much has been written about the third essential 
to good packaging, a tight seal of all closures. 
Many manufacturers recommend heat sealing, 
but it is sometimes difficult to get a good heat seal 
and at the same time bring the seal snugly against 
the product. And if the seal is not properly made, 
the product may be seriously harmed in storage. 

Usually, a much easier seal is made by folding 
the sides of closures together and then “rolling” 
folded ends snugly against the product and either 
taping or tying them in that position. It can be 
used to advantage not only when wrapping meat 
but also in closing a cellophane bag-in-carton com- 
bination. When this combination is used the top 
of the cellophane bag should be folded several times 
until it is snugly against the product, then the end 
flaps folded in, and the carton closed. If the bag 
has been filled fairly full, it is not necessary to use 
tape across the closure as the top of the carton will 
hold the bag closure in place. 

In general, three different types of products are 
now packaged for freezing: (1) large, irregular 
products; (2) products containing relatively large 
amounts of liquid; and (3) relatively dry products. 

The irregular products such as meat and fish, 
which usually have wet and greasy surfaces, require 
wrappers which will prevent absorption or leaking of 
water, and ones sufficiently grease proof to prevent 
absorption or transmission of fats. In addition, 
they need flexible, tough wrappers for a good 
wrapping job. Satisfactory wrapping materials 
available for packaging frozen meat, fish, and 
poultry include transparent materials such as MSAT 
cellophane, pliofilm, and polythene; laminated wrap- 
pers such as cellophane laminated to paper and 
glassine laminated to paper; some of the flexible wax- 
coated papers; and aluminum foil at least 0.001 inch 
thick. 


Products’ containing appreciable amounts of 
liquid, such as fruits, precooked foods, or soups, 
should be packaged in a rigid container which is 
entirely leakproof and which resists absorption of 
moisture. The high density of such products re- 
quires a package easy to fill and close and with walls 
rigid enough to prevent bulging. Cooked foods or 
soups should have an inner liner that is grease proof, 
moisture proof, and provided with a method of seal- 
ing that prevents leakage. 

Available materials satisfactory for packaging 
these liquid products include tin cans, glass jars for 
frozen food, heavy waxed nesting type tubs, new 
thermorex cylindrical containers with glassine liners 
and Vap-O-Cans. These containers are rigid set-up 
units that are easy to fill and close and resist bulging 
on filling. Most are round, which results in a loss of 
one-third to one-half of available freezer storage 
space; vet they are desirable because of their rigidity 
and leak-proofness. 

Relatively dry products, such as vegetables, re- 
quire packaging material that is moisture-vapor- 
proof and sufficiently water resistant to prevent 
absorption of moisture from the surface of the 
product. Because vegetable products are relatively 
sasy to package and lighter in weight than fruit-in- 
sirup products, they are most satisfactorily packaged 
in rectangular containers that save space in freezer 
storage. A cellophane or pliofilm bag-in-carton 
combination or the laminated glassine or pliofilm- 
lined bag are found to be satisfactory units for this 
purpose. 

Present prices of containers are considerably 
higher than is desirable because most of them cannot 
be reused unless carefully handled and cleaned. 
They are satisfactory for persons just starting to 
freeze products or who freeze only a small amount 
each year. In such cases, the initial cost is rela- 
tively low and the supply lasts a long time. How- 
ever, those who freeze a great amount of food and 
who have, in fact, replaced canning with freezing, 
need containers to take the place of the old canning 
jars, containers that can be cleaned thoroughly and 
reused year after year at a cost of less than one cent 
per container per use. Some recognition of this need 
has resulted in the glass jar with the metal screw-on 
top and the new cylindrical aluminum container. 
These units, although they waste space because of 
shape, will help home freezers to lower packaging 
costs. Of course, the type of container badly needed 
is a rectangular-shaped unit easy to clean and reuse, 
easy to close, and easy to handle throughout the 
freezing, storage, and serving cycle. 
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Should We Ration? 


Mr. Armstrong, an associate statistician in the research 
division of the New York State Education Department 
since 1943, served in the research division of the ac- 
counting department of the General Electric Company 
and later became associate statistician in the New 
York Division of Unemployment Service. 


FTER the Japanese surrendered in 1945, 
almost everyone heaved a sigh of relief 
and said, “no more rationing.”’ In the 

winter of 1947 the American people were not so 
sure. The householder with a nice new oil burner 
and no oil was particularly doubtful. He wanted 
oil to heat his aouse, but there was not enough 
oil to go around. The result was an informal 
rationing by the retailers of oil. They looked 
out for their old customers. 

What happened to create the unexpected oil 
shortage? The oil companies had been producing 
as much oil as they ever produced before. They 
were making good profits, and the workers in the 
industry were getting good wages. The answer 
to the question is entangled in the complexities 
of our money system. Everyone knows what 
money is. Everyone also recognizes that money 
has little value as a material—copper, silver, or 
paper. The essence of money is its exchange- 
ability. It is a ticket to the material things of life. 
This money that everyone uses and sees everyday 
is a simple enough ticket, but it has peculiarities 
in its birth and death that few people understand. 

Everyone understands the idea of a_ theater 
ticket, how it is born, the function it performs, and 
the way it dies. First, the theater owner counted 
the seats in the theater and then he had a ticket 
printed for each seat. This was the birth of the 
ticket. Then the ticket was given or sold to a 
person who wanted to attend the theater at the 
particular performance specified. The person re- 
ceiving the ticket used it to gain admittance and 
secure his seat and the attendant tore the ticket 
in two. This was the death of the ticket. 


How a Ration Ticket Is Born 


The ration tickets for meat, used during the war, 
were almost as simple as the theater ticket. The 
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government estimated the amount of meat that 
would be available in the meat markets and printed 
tickets for it. This was the birth of the ration 
ticket. These tickets were then divided equally 
among the people of the United States. They 
took tickets to the meat market and surrendered 
them to the storekeeper, who turned them over to 
a government agent for destruction. The cycle 
of birth and death is simple and understandable. 

Money is a sort of universal ration ticket with a 
remarkably long life. It is born by a government 
official stamping a value on it. It is given to citi- 
zens as a reward, generally as a wage, for work 
done or payment for material purchased, although 
it may go as a gift in the form of relief or pensions. 
In any case, the token gives the recipient the right 
to buy anything he wants out of the goods in the 
country. If goods are scarce, holders of the articles 
in short supply will ask for lots of money tokens 
before they will surrender the articles. Thus, 
where certain articles are scarce, they will cost 
lots of money; where they are plentiful, they will 
cost little money. As prices go up, the article is 
rationed. Those who want it enough to surrender 
the most money get it. As prices go down the 
rationing is more and more generous. When 
anything is extremely plentiful, like oxygen in the 
air, then it can be had for no money tickets and it 
is free—unrationed. 


Money-Ration-Ticket Goes On and On 


This money-ration-ticket does not die when 
used; the receiver in his turn uses it for new 
purchases. Thus this money-ration-ticket goes on 
and on from the hands of one user to another. 
Eventually in the course of its uses it goes back to 
the government, perhaps in the payment of taxes. 
The government may pay it out again or may 
kill it by destroying it just as the theater owner 
destroys his used tickets. The technique of de- 
struction is a bookkeeping entry in the banking 
system. 


Some Problems of Money Rationing 


There are several very difficult problems in 
running this money-rationing scheme. No one can 
estimate accurately how much goods will be available 
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in any given day, month, or year. Some years 
crops are good; some years they are bad. Some- 
times there are great disasters—earthquakes, hurri- 
‘anes, or riots. It is like a theater owner with a 
rubber theater. He would never know whether 
he would have 100 seats or 110 seats. In the same 
manner no one can estimate accurately how much 
of the money will be used in any one day, month, 
or year. If everyone thinks prices are going up 
there is a rush to buy. If everyone thinks prices 
are going down, money is carried around in people’s 
pockets. These problems are bad enough to scare 
almost anyone out of the job of being money 
manager, but there is a still worse hazard. 


Another Money Hazard 


Under the banking system of the United States 
people can use checking accounts as though they 
were money. Banks can create checking accounts 
by making loans and can wipe out checking accounts 
by insisting on the payments of loans. Thus, 
in this country the government makes and destroys 
money, and the banks make and destroy money. 
Imagine the poor theater owner printing his tickets 
and having dozens of other ticket offices making 
tickets, too. What a riot he would have should all 
the customers come to see his show! 

The saving factor in our national money plan 
is that the country is large. Most of these horrible 
possibilities wash out when the tremendous multi- 
tude of transactions is averaged. Occasionally, 
however, there is a bad run of luck or fiscal mis- 
management and the money-ration-tickets go awry. 

It is obvious from this ‘liscussion that all civilized 
communities have had rationing of scarce com- 
modities and services such as housing and trans- 
portation. The only unrationed items are the 
items that are very, very plentiful, such as oxygen 
in the air. Thus the question, should we ration, is 
almost silly. Of course, we should ration. 


The Real Ration Question 


The real .question is: Should we ration with 
universal ration tickets, money, or should we have 
separate vation tickets for each item, bread, butter, 
meat, oil, and so on? There is one obvious fact 
at present: The United States government has 
created an abnormal supply of money-ration-tickets. 
There are more tickets than goods. The result 
is that people now holding money are offering more 
and more of their tickets to get the goods they 
want. As a result, prices are far above their tra- 
ditional level. People, however, are traditionalists. 
They are appalled at the high prices and feel that 
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there is something immoral in them. They want 
price ceilings. They do not realize that when price 
ceilings are established money can no longer act 
as a rationing ticket any more than a theater with 
too many tickets outstanding can seat all its cus- 
tomers. Price ceilings establish a fixed relationship 
between goods and money. If money is already 
too plentiful or is increased faster than the goods, 
then some money will be left over after all the goods 
are gone. Customers will find empty stores when 
they have money in their pockets. Getting the 
goods you need becomes an endless series of queues. 
If you have no time to stand in line you do without. 
This is an intolerable waste of time. There must be 
rationing. 

The question then becomes: How can we ration 
when we are unwilling to have it done by money 
through raising prices? The answer is the creation 
of new ration tickets for the short commodities. 
The logic seems to be clear. Rationing is necessary. 
If money-price-rationing is unsatisfactory, another 
method of rationing must be devised. 


Old-fashioned Caution 


Of course some old-fashioned people believe that 
the better scheme would be to revise our money 
system so that it would work satisfactorily. This 
is a difficult job and would require a huge educational 
program to teach people the fundamentals of mone- 
tary theory. There is enough evidence to support 
the old-fashioned people, however, to warrant 
hesitation in venturing away from the known 
defects of the money system into the unknown 
quagmire of special-use money, the commodity 
ration ticket. 
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Child—Adult Relationship of Native Africans 


Dr. Kittrell, head of the department of home economics 
at Howard University, was sent to Liberia by the 
State Department’s Division of International Ex- 
change of Persons to study the food and nutrition 
situation. She gives us this picture of parent-child 
relationships from observations during her six months 
in the hinterland. 


IBERIA is a republic in West Africa situated 
on the bulge of that large continent. Its 
area is approximately the size of the state of 

Ohio, and its population numbers about two million 
people. Of this number, approximately 90 per cent 
are tribal people who speak various dialects, al- 
though the official language of the country is English. 
The Republic of Liberia was settled in 1820 by 
freedmen and ex-slaves from the United States, but 
the country did not declare itself an independent 
sovereign country until 1847, 27 years later. In 
1947, after much difficulty with an exacting climate, 
tropical diseases, fevers, and unfriendly neighbors, 
it celebrated its 100th anniversary. This fact 
represented a great achievement which was acknow]- 
edged by the powers of the world. 

I could write at length and enthusiastically about 
Liberia and its congenial people, for it was my great 
privilege to spend several months in that country, 
from December 1946 through May 1947, working 
with the people in the hinterland. My particular 
interest was with the children and the relationships 
that exist between them and the adults of the West 
African hinterland. 

What everyday situations do these little children 
meet in native life? How do they respond to these 
situations? What kind of help and guidance do 
they receive from their parents and other adults? 
How effective are parents in their guidance of 
children? How secure are children in their home 
life and as they move around in their village? These 
are some of the many questions that came to my 
mind as I observed the apparent smooth work of 
the parents and the ease with which they worked 
and handled their children. As I lived and went 
about among the people and observed their activities 
and patterns of behavior, I was able to get some of 
the answers to the questions I had in my mind. 
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Family life is polygamous. The huts in the 
village are close together, and a great many people 
comprise the settlement. Several persons live in a 
hut, and very rarely is one of them left alone for 
even a few minutes during the day. Mutual interest 
and protection are very evident in every village. It 
was from this background that I observed the be- 
havior of little children and their relationship with 
parents or adults who were near them. 


A Child from Infancy Has Many Associates 


An infant has close contact with many persons 
immediately after birth. In many instances, his 
first nursing is not with his mother but with a woman 
of the village who may have helped with the birth. 
As the child grows older he moves about freely and 
mingles with all the people, young and old. He, 
therefore, becomes completely integrated into the 
social life of the family and tribe. Children have 
no particular mother or father attachment, but 
they do have a general adjustment to a large number 
of people. 

The natives are very considerate in their dealings 
with children. As a result, little children feel com- 
fortable and do not show tension in their presence. 
The soft and gentle tones of mothers and of women 
in general when speaking to children are very effec- 
tive. Of course, children resist directions; but in 
dealing with them, the parent or other adult main- 
tains a fine sense of calmness. At the same time, 
the adult follows through with a command. Great 
approval is shown by smiling, patting the child, or 
some similar gesture when the child attempts or is 
able to succeed in carrying out a given direction. 
In no part of my travel during the six months in 
Liberia did I see little children scolded or whipped 
by their paremts or adults. Adults there have been 
successful to a remarkable degree in using positive 
guidance with their children. 

Infants have very close physical contact with 
their mothers or with other adult women. They are 
‘arried on the backs of women. They are fastened 
securely with strong woven cloth; their naked bodies 
rest against the bare skin of the adults. Women 
‘arry on their daily work with a child in this position 
for several hours at a time. Often the child falls 
asleep; yet the adult moves around with great ease 
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as the little one rests. Children are also held a 
great deal in the arms of adults. In fact, they are 
almost never placed on a mat except during the 
night, and then they are near their mother’s arm. 


Parents Help Children to Help Themselves 


Infants and children receive much care and guid- 
ance from the hands of parents and adults. At the 
sume time, it may be observed that parents are 
careful to instruct the young to care for themselves. 
Children are bathed in streams and shallow rivers. 
When this is done, the adult gently and gradually 
submerges the child’s body—first his toes, then his 
legs, and later the upper part of his body. The 
adult is smiling or singing to the baby all the while. 
Later, the child’s body is allowed to float, with the 
aid of a supporting hand of the adult. By the time 
the child is seven he is considered a good swimmer. 
Every parent takes great pride in helping the child 
reach this stage of development as rapidly as pos- 
sible. However, there seems to be no desire on the 
part of parents to “rush” the child in his learning. 


Children Learn Early to Share in Work 


Children learn at an early age to help with the 
activities and work in the village. A small child may 
be seen helping with the stripping and hulling of 
rice. He observes the way rice is polished and 
helps with this process just as soon as he can handle 
the pounding rod. It takes a great deal of skill and 
strength to perform this task by hand. I was 
amazed at the hand strength that these children 
develop and the endurance they possess in such 
activities. Children learn at an early age how to 
earry loads on their heads for long distances—a 
practice which helps with good posture. These 
children of the hinterland at the age of six or seven 
have developed a great many skills and are far more 
independent and secure than children of a similar 
age in our culture. 


Significant High Points 


As I observed the relationship between children 
and adults of the hinterland of Liberia, several 
points stood out boldly. Adults like children and 
are very skillful in their social guidance of them. 
Positive guidance and follow-up on the part of 
adults are constantly used. The children move 
about the village with confidence and a sense of 
belonging. They have no special attachment to 
any one person. Children seem happy and satisfied 
just to be with the group, any group in the village. 
These points represent good relationship and indi- 
cate integration of a high level on the part of 
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children.» As newer ways of life and_ scientific 
procedures are introduced to these tribal villages, it 
is hoped that these social achievements will not be 
lost. 


GREEK STUDENT ARRIVES 


Sophia Kyriakou 


Sophia Kyriakou of Athens, Greece, one of the 
AHEA’s 1947-48 international scholarship students, 
began study on her scholarship at the University of 
Tennessee at the beginning of the spring quarter. 
On the recommendation of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the American Field Service 
provided funds for her transportation to and from 
Greece. 

Left alone in the world as a small child at the 
time of World War I by the tragic death in quick 
succession of father, mother, and brother, Sophia was 
taken to the island of Syra, where she was educated 
at the Greek Classical Gymnasium. Her home 
economics training was received at the Harocopios, 
School at Callithea, Athens. From 1934 to 1940 she 
taught in home economics centers in villages of 
Macedonia, inhabited mainly by Greek refugees. 

During World War II, she organized and con- 
ducted orphanages, hostels for children, and child- 
ren’s convalescent camps. Recently, under the 
auspices of the Near East Foundation, she con- 
ducted a children’s hostel for 300 orphans. “I 
thank Almighty God,” she says, “that he gave me 
the opportunity to do for others what others did for 
me when I was an unprotected child. It is my 
fervent desire to receive Ligher education so that I 
may be able to serve better my country as social 
worker and home economics teacher.” 
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Fashion—A Reflection of a Way of Life 


Miss Frost, associate professor of textiles and clothing 
at the New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University since 1942, is especially interested 
in clothing selection, dress design, and history of 
costume. She is a graduate of Michigan State College 
and Teachers College, Columbia University. 


S M.D.C. CRAWFORD of The Brooklyn 
Museum has aptly stated, 


Man clothes more than his body; he decks out his spirit, he 
protects both his physical and his mental body. From ne- 
cessity, he reaches for elegance and beauty. 


As a result of some pioneer research, psychologists 
are becoming increasingly interested in man’s experi- 
mentations with his appearance from pre-historic 
days. The report of the conference on textiles and 
clothing research related to the social sciences pro- 
vided stimulating questions regarding some of the 
vet unsubstantiated relationships of man’s clothing 
choices and their psychological manifestations. 

In seeking the meaning of clothes, the student of 
the history of dress must understand the basic con- 
cepts of the psychology of dress as presented by such 
leading authorities as John Carl Flugel and George 
Dearborn. The study of historic costume becomes 
important when the clothes of a period help us to see 
man in relation to his total world. Man’s clothes 
reveal for us the interrelation of one social group 
with another. Mrs. Michelle Murphy, curator of 
the industrial division of the Brookiyn Museum, has 
said that “Our dress is the result of innumerable bor- 
rowings and the process is continuous, conspicuously 
so at present when the things of the world come to 
our shores and we are free to pick and choose as 
our fancy and purse permit.” 

Thorstein Veblen in his book The Theory of the 
Leisure Class has pointed out a few of the ways in 
which our social and religious philosophies are sym- 
bolized in dress. In our understanding of our fore- 
fathers and our contemporary society it is important 
to see fashion from this point of view. As we come 
to know more about the psychology behind man’s 
wearing of clothes the more symbolism we find man’s 
raiments express. 
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Costume is also an excellent record of the taste of 
an age. The study of a people’s taste expressed in 
the fine arts and the minor arts reveals an interesting 
correlation. In assembling a costume exhibit it is 
interesting to build a series of vignettes in which the 
architecture, the interior design, the paintings and 
the accessories are represented to the extent that the 
onlooker gets the “feel” for the art of the period. 

The clothes of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries are a significant expression of our industrial 
progress and to some extent a barometer of our 
economic conditions. 

For the designer and patternmaker, dress of the 
past is a record of the development of dressmaking as 
a craft as well as a source of ideas in creating new 
fashions. 

In discussing costumes of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries one could divide history into 
the following periods: Greek Revival; the Age of 
Romanticism; the Great Divide: the Civil War; the 
Gilded Age; and the Turn of the Twentieth Century. 
However, these designations of historic costume 
periods merely illustrate the fact that students of the 
history of dress find the clothes of a period to be 
significant expressions of the interrelation of culture 
upon another, the social and religious philosophies 
(as dress serves to symbolize them), the taste of an 
age, the economic conditions and industrial progress, 
the development of dressmaking as a craft. 


Recent Sources of Fashion 


After the fall of Napoleon in 1814 until World War 
II, Paris held undisputed first place as the center of 
women’s fashions while London was the source of 
men’s fashions. There were many reasons why this 
was true. The important thing to remember when 
viewing these costumes is that our colonial ladies of 
fashion from Massachusetts to the valley of the 
Mississippi waited eagerly for the fashion dolls and 
fabrics to arrive from Paris. The Parisian gowns of 
the wealthy women of our country in those days 
were the very symbols of luxury and were slavishly 
copied by our middle class. With modification, 
Parisian originals have been the basis for the dresses 
reproduced in large quantities in the American 
garment industry, 
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The great question today in the minds of leaders 
of the fashion industry is, will Paris continue to be 
the instigator of fashion ideas or will America in time 
develop its own designs which are a truer expression 
of American women. Will New York become the 


” 


“Paris” of tomorrow? 


Cycle of Fashion 

There is hardly a fashion writer who has not 
referred to James Laver’s book Taste and Fashion. 
In his cycle of fashion he traces the evolution of 
public reaction to the same costumer. He says that 
the same costume will be: 


10 vears before its time 
Smart.................... As adopted by the elite 
Dowdy................... lyear after its time 
Hideous....... 10 years “ “ 


The Greek Revival Period 


A correlation of events in France, England, and the 
United States at the turn of the Nineteenth Century 
brought about a new appreciation for classical Greek 
culture and for orientalism. Factors in bringing 
about this revival were the interest in the Greek and 
Roman government following the upheaval of the 
French Revolution, the temporary breakdown of the 
rigid class system in France following the Revolution, 
and the desire for a radical change. Other events of 
great significance were Napoleon’s campaigns into 
Italy (1796-1797) and Egypt (1798-1799); the de- 
velopment of commerce with the Far East, including 
operations of the East India Company, U. 8.-China 
Trade, and the French Campaignes des Indes. The 
industrial revolution brought about the invention of 
the spinning frame, the power loom, cotton gin, and 
accessory machinery. 

As a result of these new trends, there appeared, as 
an expression of enthusiasm for the classical and 
oriental in dress, diaphanous fabrics (mainly white), 
classical motifs in embroideries and jewelry, turbans, 
cashmere shawls, and sandals. 

The psychology of the times was right for the 
adoption by women of diaphanous fabrics and the 


figure-revealing lines suggested by classical Greek 
dress. Following the Revolution French women 
found themselves suddenly emancipated in a chaotic 
world where the rigid social system was temporarily 
broken down and the masculine population was 
greatly reduced. Their first actions were to cut their 
hair and wear less clothes. : 

Although the great majority of English and Ameri- 
can women did not adopt the extremely daring 
Parisian fashions of the early Nineteenth Century, 
they were profoundly influenced by them. 


Age of Romanticism 

Although it is impossible to say that one period 
ends and another begins on a certain date, for the 
sake of classification, the Age of Romanticism spans 
the years of the 1830’s through the 1850’s. 

A reaction to the corruption of the Empire Period 
was manifested in the whole social pattern of France 
and England. According to James Laver, ‘A lady 
by the accepted standard was a woman who did no 
work beyond a few light household tasks. Her 
clothes, like those of her husband, were quiet, not too 
expensive, not too conspicuous, and never talked 
about.” 

The woman of that era was placed upon a pedestal, 
an ideal of fragility. Frank paganism and robust 
health were decidedly out of fashion. 

The years ahead were to bring marked changes in 
the lady’s apparel. In 1820, petticoats appeared 
again, and by 1833 they were numerous enough to 
become quite a “burden to bear.”’ The corset, a 
symbol of the leisure class, by 1833 was so tightly 
laced that the “swooning lady’’ was fashionable. 
The appearance of steel, the new preduct in the 
framework of the Crystal Palace (the great exhibition 
hall in London), may have suggested to the couturier 
of the day the great innovation to be known as the 
crinoline. This steel structure which meant the 
elimination of heavy petticoats lasted for the next 20 
years. By the 1860’s the crinoline had reached its 
widest span, making the woman in this age of prudery 
literally unapproachable. 

The two great ladies with whom one will always 
associate the important events of the age were 
England’s Queen Victoria and the Empress Eugenie 
of France. It was under the sponsorship of the 
Empress Eugenie that an Englishman, M. Worth, 
became the first member of the great Haut Couture 
of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 


Can You Prevent One in 1948? 


Deaths from home accidents in 1947 totaled approximately 33,500, a3 per cent 
increase over 1946; disabling injuries from home accidents numbered 5,000,000. 
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Uses of Electricity —An Educational Problem 


Dr. London, professor of industrial education at the 
University of Missouri, and Dr. Adams, director of 
the Demonstration High School at North Texas State 
College, present findings of a recent study to learn the 
need for more knowledge of the use of electricity. 


INCE the passage of the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1935, power lines have spread like a 
vast spiderweb over rural America, bringing 
modern conveniences, relief from drudgery, and 
greater operating efficiency to hundreds of thou- 
sands of farm homes. But the job of electrifying the 
rural homes of America is by no means complete, 
and in many instances effective use has not been 
made of the electric service already available 
Improved use.of electricity in rural areas may 
involve additional lines and electrical appliances, 
more adequate current supply, and better installa- 
tion and maintenance service. A recent study 
reveals the crux of the matter to be education of 
families themselves in the use of electricity. Family 
members must realize what electricity can do for 
them, learn how to select and install equipment, 
and understand how to operate and care for it. 
Facts and opinions were sought from 2,085 opera- 
tors of electrified farms and from more than 709 
professional workers in Missouri, including managers 
of electric co-operatives, agricultural agents, home 
demonstration agents, agriculture teachers, home 
economies teachers, and industrial arts teachers. 
The professional workers were asked questions 
dealing with benefits now obtained by farm families 
from the use of electricity and the possibility and 
desirability of improving these through education. 
The groups were almost unanimous in the opinion 
that residents of electrified farms are not obtaining 
maximum benefits of the electricity available and 
that they would utilize it more effectively if they 
knew more about its possibilities. Groups were 
practically unanimous also in the belief that it would 
be desirable to do more toward educating rural 
residents in the use of electricity. 
Farmers concurred with professional workers in 
the belief that further education concerning elec- 
tricity is needed. Typical comments were: 


Missouri farmer: Most farm families are unable to take 
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full advantage of electric service because they lack proper 
knowledge of its use. In my opinion, the farmer needs to 
make full use of electrical service so that his work can be 
made easier. In order to do this he needs proper training 
in purchasing and using electrical equipment. 

Home demonstration agent: Homemakers could save 
many dollars if they knew how to choose and operate their 
appliances correctly. That isn’t news, but while I worked 
as a home economist with REA in Illinois, I was amazed at 
how little people knew about the efficient operation of 
ranges and refrigerators in the home. 


Responses of farm operators to questions dealing 
with their interest in learning more about electricity 
and its uses revealed that 65 per cent of the men and 
63 per cent of their wives would like to learn more 
about the subject. Their responses showed also 
that 46 per cent of the operators would like their 
sons and 41 per cent would like their daughters to 
learn more about electricity and electrical equipment 
in their high school work. 

Both farm operators and professional workers 
were asked what they believed men, women, boys, 
and girls living on electrified farms should know 
about electricity. Some differences in opinion 
existed between farm operators and_ professional 
workers regarding the nature and extent of these 
needs. However, a majority of both groups believed 
that family members should know the following 
things: 

1. How to select and purchase household electrical 
equipment 
2. How to operate and care for household electrical 
equipment 
3. How to estimate the cost of operating household 
electrical equipment 
1. How to read a meter and figure a monthly 
electricity bill 
5. How to avoid overloading circuits and blowing 
fuses 
6. How to select and replace fuses 
7. How to plan the lighting of a room or building 
8. How to make simple repairs on household 
electrical equipment 
9. How to locate and eliminate the causes of blown 
fuses 
10. How to determine whether or not it would be 
profitable to buy electrical equipment 
11. How to plan the wiring of a building 
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12. How to select and purchase nonhousehold electri- 
cal equipment 
13. How to operate and care for nonhousehold 
electrical equipment 
14. How to estimate the cost of operating nonhouse- 
hold electrical equipment 
15. How to make simple repairs on nonhousehold 
electrical equipment 
16. How to change hand-operated machines to 
electrically operated machines 
17. How to rig up a portable motor 
18. How to install new lighting or convenience out- 
lets and switches 
19. How to install a new circuit in a building 
20. How to wire a building for electricity 
21. How to do special wiring required in installing 
electrical equipment 
It was believed that girls should know items 1 to 7, 
inclusive, that women should know items | to 10, 
and that these items, as well as remaining ones, 
should be known by boys and men. More comph- 
cated installation and maintenance jobs should be 
left to specialized service men and electricians. 
Knowledge of the nature and extent of electrical 
equipment in use on Missouri farms in 1947 should 
aid in planning the educational programs recom- 
mended. A summary of such information follows. 
Buildings wired for electricity. The 10 farm 
buildings most frequently wired for electricity and 
the per cent of farmers who reported each are as 
follows: 


PER CENT PER CENT 
House 99 Garage 23 
Barn 48 Workshop 18 


Brooder house 30 Dairy barn 14 


Chicken house 28 Granary 8 
Smoke house 24 Cellar 4 


More that 90 per cent of all buildings wired were 
included in this list of 10. 

Household electrical equipment. The leading items 
of household electrical equipment possessed and the 
per cent who reported possession of each are as 
follows: 


PER CENT PER CENT 
Electric iron 96 Vacuum cleaner 37 
Radio 92 Electric fan 36 
Lamps 77 Heating pad 32 
Washing machine 68 Range 18 
Refrigerator 58 Coffee maker 15 
Toaster 51 Water heater 8 


This list of 12 items includes more than 95 per cent 

of all household electrical equipment possessed. 
Nonhousehold electrical equipment. The principal 

items of nonhousehold electrical equipment used, 
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together with the per cent of farmers who reported 
possession of each, are as follows: 


PER CENT PER CENT 
Yard light 55 Milking machine 4 
Water pump 30 Milk cooler 4 
Chicken breoder 21 Feed grinder 3 
Portable motor 13 Cream separator 3 
Electric fence 12 Soldering iron 2 
Tool grinder 12 Dairy water heater 1 


Of all the items of nonhousehold electrical equip- 
ment reported, more than 94 per cent are included in 
these 12 categories. 

The professional workers suggested many ways to 
help families learn more about the use of electricity. 

For Men and Women. Include instruction dealing 
with the use of electricity in the educational pro- 
grams of agencies serving rural communities. 

Conduct short courses dealing with the use of 
electricity for residents of electrified homes and 
farms in the community. 

Distribute educational literature on use of elec- 
tricity to residents of electrified farms in the 
community. 

For Boys. Include instruction dealing with elec- 
tricity in agriculture courses in high school. 

Include instruction dealing with the use of elec- 
tricity in programs of such youth organizations as 
4-H clubs and Future Farmers of America. 

Include instruction dealing with electricity in high 
school science courses. 

Include instruction dealing with electricity in 
industrial arts shop courses in high school. 

For Girls. Include instruction dealing with elec- 
tricity in home economics courses in high school. 

Include instruction dealing with electricity in high 
school science courses. 

Include instruction dealing with electricity in the 
programs of rural youth organizations. 

If this information on rural electrification is rep- 
resentative of the situation over the nation and if 
the need for a more thorough knowledge of elec- 
tricity and its uses on the part of rural families is 
equally widespread, there is a big job to be done. 
This job, properly done, should yield tremendous 
dividends in safety, convenience, and greater operat - 
ing efficiency for rural people. 

Obviously, Rural Electrification Administration 
co-operatives and other suppliers of electricity and 
electrical equipment are interested in this problem, 
for education is a factor in increasing the use of 
electricity and the sale of electrical equipment. The 
problem is one that should also concern the many 
public agencies established to serve rural residents, 
including teachers of home economics and home 
demonstration agents. 
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Reconstituted Dried Whole Milk as a Beverage 


VIRGINIA M. SCHROEDER and DOROTHY L. HUSSEMANN 


Miss Schroeder is a baking specialist for the General 
Fcods Corporation. Miss Hussemann is an associate 
professor in the home economics department at the 
University of Wisconsin. The study they report was 
conducted jointly at the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 
Related studies were carried out under the direction of 
W. P. Mortenson of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin. 


© find out the probable acceptance as a 

beverage as well as the practicality of recon- 

stituting dried whole milk in the home—those 
were the objectives of two research workers at the 
University of Wisconsin. The study was prompted 
by two facts: Many areas in the United States do 
not have sufficient quantities of fresh milk to meet 
the nutritional requirements of the population. 
Methods of increased production of spray-dried 
whole milk developed during the war might produce 
a surplus of the product. Much work had been done 
toward improving the palatability and keeping 
qualities of dried whole milk but little on its ac- 
ceptability and the practicality of reconstituting it. 

First, a method suitable for reconstituting the 
milk powder in the home was determined. Second, 
the resulting beverage was compared with other 
milks on the market. 

In reconstituting the dried whole milk, 140 grams 
of the spray-dried powder and one liter of tap 
water were used. These proportions yielded milk of 
approximately normal composition. 

Samples of milk were evaluated by a tasting panel 
of from five to seven testers, each set of variables 
being judged 10 times by each tester over a period of 
two weeks. Tests were conducted five days a week 
at 11:30 a.m. in a foods research laboratory. The 
temperature of the room was approximately the 
same each day; the lighting was a combination of 
diffused winter sunlight and electrical lighting. 
Odors in the room could not be controlled as the 
room was also used for food preparation. 

All milk to be judged by the tasting panel was 
kept in glass milk bottles and each type labeled with 
key letters which were changed daily. As each 
tester appeared, milk representing the respective 
types under examination was poured into labeled 


one and one-half ounce glasses. The temperature 
of the milk when served was between 10 to 15 
degrees Centigrade. One sample of each kind of 
milk was placed at random on the laboratory desk, 
which was covered by a white cloth. 

Each judge was supplied with a score card and a 
glass of water and instructed to taste one sample of 
milk, score it completely, then rinse his mouth with 
water before tasting another. Samples were tasted 
randomly; back tasting was permitted but not en- 
couraged. 

All samples were judged for texture, color, taste, 
and odor. All data were submitted to statistical 
analysis. 

To test the effect upon palatability of using differ- 
ent temperatures of water in reconstituting the milk, 
comparable samples were prepared using tap water 
at 30°, 60°, and 90°C. These temperatures repre- 
sented the lukewarm, warm, and hot water which 
might be employed by the housewife. After sam- 
ples had been cooled to between 10° and 15°C, the 
tasting panel could distinguish no significant differ- 
ence between those prepared with water at 30° or 
60°C. Milk reconstituted with water at 90°C was 
found to be distinetly inferior in both flavor and 
texture. Consequently, it was concluded that 
either lukewarm or warm water produced a more 
satisfactory beverage. 

To determine a satisfactory method of mixing, a 
spoon, rotary egg beater, and an electric mixer were 
tried. Tasters found the milk prepared by using 
the rotary egg beater and the electric beater superior 
to that combined by use of a spoon. Large lumps 
of undissolved powder were noted when a spoon was 
used. Evidently the cutting action of the beaters 
aids the resuspension of the powder. 

Persons experienced in using dried milk in the 
Armed Services suggested adding flavorings to the 
milk to increase palatability. Salt or vanilla were 
added to some samples. The addition of two tenths 
of a gram of salt or five tenths of a gram of vanilla 
to a liter of liquid improved the flavor of the milk for 
some individuals. However, this was a highly per- 
sonal opinion, and no one sample was generally con- 
sidered superior. 

Thus, from results obtained, it appeared that the 
most satisfactory method of mixing was to combine 
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the whole milk powder with water at 60°C by means 
of an electric mixer. Milk samples for the remaining 
experiments were prepared by such a procedure. 

Reconstituted dried whole milk three hours old 
was compared for acceptability with a comparable 
sample 27 hours old, both samples being refrigerated 
until time of testing. A significant improvement 
was noted in the milk which had been refrigerated 
overnight. No reason for this increased palatability 
was known, but it was thought that more complete 
suspension of the milk powder might play a part. 

The reconstituted dried whole milk was com- 
pared with several milks now on the market, namely, 
fresh pasteurized homogenized milk, reconstituted 
evaporated milk, and a combination of equal parts 
of homogenized and reconstituted dried whole milk. 
The combination of reconstituted dried milk and 
fresh milk had been sold in Mexico City, Mexico, 
and was considered a possible solution to shortage 
problems. When samples of the pasteurized homo- 
genized milk and the combination of equal parts of 
the homogenized milk and reconstituted dried milk 
were served to the panel, tasters were unable to 
distinguish between them. Since, by this time, the 
panel was well acquainted with the flavor of dried 
milk, this would seem to be a very practical method 
of extending existing supplies of fresh milk.” Possible 
legal restrictions and labeling regulations would need 
to be investigated, however. 

The tasting panel found significant differences 
between the samples of reconstituted dried whole 
milk, reconstituted evaporated milk, and fresh 
homogenized milk. Tasters preferred the fresh 
pasteurized homogenized milk and rated the 
reconstituted dried milk second. An attempt was 
made to further this latter phase of the study by 
making tests on 1,016 high school students in 
Madison, Wisconsin. They were asked to judge 
the acceptability of reconstituted dried whole milk 
as compared with pasteurized homogenized milk 
and reconstituted evaporated milk. The homo- 
genized milk was purchased from the University 
dairy the day before the test and refrigerated. The 
dried milk was reconstituted by the standard pro- 
cedure, and the evaporated milk was diluted with 


an equal quantity of water. Both of the latter 
were refrigerated overnight. 

The milk samples at a temperature of between 10° 
and 15°C were poured into paper cups labeled with 
key letters. About two ounces of each type of 
milk and a cup of water were given each student. 
The method of tasting a milk sample and then 
drinking water before tasting the second sample 
was described. All tests were made at between- 
meal hours. The results of this study were found 
to be statistically significant. Fresh milk was 
scored highest, reconstituted dried whole milk 
second, and the reconstituted evaporated milk 
lowest. Students were also asked to grade the 
samples as excellent, good, fair, poor, or inedib!e. 
Hom »genized milk was rated excellent by 37.9 per 
cent, good by 44.4 per cent, and fair by 13.8 per 
cent. Reconstituted dried milk was thought excel- 
lent by 3.7 per cent, good by 13.6 per cent, fair by 
38.2 per cent, and poor by 32.3 per cent. Recon- 
stituted evaporated milk was termed excellent by 
only 1.7 per cent, good by 3.5 per cent, fair by 12.4 
per cent, poor by 36.1 per cent, and inedible by 
46.3 per cent. 

When 667 of these same students were asked 
which, if any, of the three milks they would refuse 
to drink, 4 per cent said they would refuse to drink 
homogenized milk, 19 per cent would refuse the 
reconstituted dried whole milk, and 69 per cent 
would refuse the reconstituted evaporated milk. 

Results of this study show that if spray-dried 
whole milk is carefully reconstituted, it will serve 
satisfactorily as a beverage in many cases. It 
should be pointed out that these studies were made 
in an area where the quality of fluid milk is very 
high. In regions less able to supply first-quality 
milk, it is possible that the rating of the reconstituted 
dried whole milk would be higher. 

Solubility and viscosity tests were made on some 
of the milk samples to determine if there were any 
correlation between these objective tests and the 
preferencés shown by the tasting panel. 

Neither of these determinations were found to 
correlate significantly with the tasting panel prefer- 
ences expressed by the tasting panel. 


As Important as Gardening 


Growing one of the twenty million Freedom Gardens of 1948 is important. 
But preservation of the food grown is just as important. Through home food 
preservation, the advantages of gardening are realized throughout the year, 


waste is lessened, and money is saved. 


Equipment for preserving food is in 


plentiful supply. Freezer lockers are numerous. Proper storage only is needed 


for some foods. 
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Smoke Point Affected by Determination Method 


Miss Swartz is a research home economist in the re- 
search laboratory of the American Meat Institute 
Foundation on the University of Chicago campus. She 
holds an SM degree from the University of Chicago and 
was for four years on the staff of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Pullman, Washington. 


S it necessary to provide the exact equipment and 
conditions specified in the official method when 
testing the smoke point of fats? Will we not 

get the same result if we use the equipment and light- 
These are questions asked in 
And it was 


ing we have available? 
many control and research laboratories. 
to answer them that this study was carried out. 

The official method for testing the smoke point of 
fats is that of the American Oil Chemists’ Society (/). 
Yet several excellent studies have been made in 
which other than the official method was used 
(2, 3, 4). 

To determine whether or not results vary when 
methods other than the official method are used, 
various fats and oils were tested. These fats and oils 
were three steam-rendered lards; one kettle-rendered 
leaf lard; one deodorized, stabilized steam-rendered 
lard; four all-hydrogenated fats; three blended short- 
enings; and four salad or cooking oils, refined and 
deodorized. 


these fats and oils were the official cup for smoke 
point determinations, a small iron. skillet, an 
enameled kettle, and an iron Dutch oven. These 
are described in table 1. 

Unless otherwise indicated, the lighting used was 


TABLE 1 


Description of utensils used 
; DIAM- AREA OF HEIGHT AMOUNT DEPTH 
UTENSIL MATERIAL ETER OF FAT 
cm cm cm 
American Oi] 

Chemists’ 

Society cup Brass 6.3 31 3.3 70 | 2.4 
Skillet Cast iron 14.5 165 3.5 100 0.8 
Kettle.. White 20 314 11.2 1000) 3.5 

enameled 2000 6.9 
Dutch oven.. Cast iron 23 415 10.5 2000 5.6 
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that specified in the official method (/). It consisted 
of a shielded 100-watt daylight bulb which shone 
directly across the surface of the sample and about 
7 inches from it. Both sample and light were placed 
inside a cabinet with interior painted a dull black. 
The lower front half of the cabinet was open to per- 
mit manipulation of sample and thermometer and 
for observation. 


Definition of Smoke Point 


Smoke point is considered the lowest temperature 
at which the sample gives off continuously a thin but 
visible smoke. Usually a few isolated puffs of smoke 
occur previous to the continuous smoking, but these 
are disregarded. 


Free Fatty Acid 

The free fatty acid was calculated as oleic, using 
the AOCS method (1). 

As shown in table 2, smoke points determined by 
the official method ranged from 327° to 432°F for the 
lard samples, 340° to 432°F for the all-hydrogenated 
fats, 390° to 441°F for the blended shortenings, and 
378° to 439°F for the oils. The free fatty acid 
content ranged from 0.03 to 0.49 per cent, and 
roughly was inversely proportional to the smoke 
point. This was true except in the all-hydrogenated 
fats 1, 2, and 4, where the smoke point was lower 
than would be expected from the free fatty acid 
content of the fats. 

Table 2 shows a great deal of variation between the 
smoke point determined by the official method (using 
the official cup and procedure) and smoke points ob- 
tained under other conditions. In every case, the 
smoke point determined by the official method was 
higher. With the skillet, the smoke point averaged 
32.1°F lower than the official method (range 3° to 
56°F). With the kettle and 1,000 grams of fat, the 
smoke point averaged 36.8°F lower than the official 
(range 20° to 54°F), while the same kettle with twice 
as much fat gave results 27.6°F lower (range 9° to 
45°F); with the Dutch oven, smoke points averaged 
39.6°F lower than the official (range 27° to 56°F). 

These results justifiably lead to the conclusion that 
lower smoke points are obtained with larger utensils 
when lighting conditions are highly favorable. It 
must not be assumed, however, that with kitchen 


Utensils used in determining the smoke points for - 
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utensils and ordinary lighting the smoke point will 
always appear lower than by the official method. 
Whether it will be higher or lower depends largely on 
the degree of illumination. 

To learn how much influence the lighting con- 
ditions have on the apparent smoke point (the first 
point at which smoke can be seen) a short series of 
experiments was undertaken. Three of the lards 
and one of the oils were tested under several condi- 
tions of lighting. Resulting smoke points were com- 
pared with those obtained with standard lighting 
(table 3). The comparison showed that, as lighting 
becomes less adequate, higher smoke points are 
recorded, not because the smoke point is actually 


TABLE 2 
Smoke points and free fatty acid as oleic 


CONTAINER AND AMOUNT OF FAT 


 FREF 
FAT ray | Skile Enameled Kettle Dutch | Parry 
70g* 1,000g | 2,000g | 2,000g 
°F °F °F °F °F per cent 
Lards: | 
1. Steam ren- 
dered....... 333 | 311 | 304 | 313 | 298 | 0.49 
2. Steam ren- 
dered........ 343 | 316 | 313 | 320 | 311 | 0.23 
3. Steam ren- 
dered........ 327 | 307 | 307 | 313 | 302 | 0.45 
a eee 374 | 345 | 324 | 352 | 342 | 0.20 
5. Deodorized, 
stabilized....| 432 | 390 | 378 | 397 | 378 | 0.07 
All-hydrogenated 
fats: 
1 | 354 | 298 | 311 | 309 | 302 | 0.06 
2 340 306 | 306 | 307 304 (0.09 
 ehecs ....| 482 385 397 397 | 379 | 0.03 
ee | 322 309 311 | 315 | 0.09 
Blended short- 
enings: 
1. Animal- 


vegetable..... 390 | 361 | 369 | 381 
2. Vegetable- | 
animal.......| 441 | 412 | 406 | 410 | 394 | 0.07 
3. All vegetable 
(major com- 
ponent 
named first)... 417 | 414 | 381 | 392 | 387 | 0.08 


Oils: | 
1. Cottonseed... 426 | 387 | 397 | 406 | 399 | 0.05 
2. Peanut...... 378 | 343 | 334 | 349 336 (0.17 
3. Corn...... 408 | 374 | 360 | 376 | 365 | 0.17 
4. Soybean...... 439 | 405 | 408") 415 | 383 (0.07 


* Two to four determinations on each fat. Difference 
between highest and lowest smoke point observed, 0° to 
13°F, average 3.8°F. 


higher but because the observer fails to see the 
earliest smoke. 

Conclusions from this study help to clarify differ- 
ences in results obtained by workers (2, 4) which 


TABLE 3 


Effect of illumination on apparent smoke point of fats in 
enameled kettle 


LARD LARD LARD | 


CONDITIONS OF TEST «2 «3 a5 | #2 

°F °F F | @ 

AOCS lighting.................| 318 | 307 | 378 | 334 
Lamp* directly over fat........| 307 | 302 385 | 336 
Lamp* to side..................| 346 | 334 | 412 | 379 
Indirect light*.................| 366 | 360 | 435 | 406 


*75 watt daylight bulb in an adjustable desk lamp. 


show that fat in larger containers smokes at lower 
temperatures than fat in smaller containers (e.g., 
evaporating dishes) and results obtained by others 
(65) which indicate the opposite, namely, that lower 
smoke points are obtained with the official AOCS 
method than under kitchen conditions. In other 
words, unless the lighting is definitely controlled, a 
very wide range of results may be obtained. And, 
depending on-the degree of illumination, the results 
with larger utensils will be either higher or lower than 
by the official method. Larger utensils, per se, re- 
sult in lower smoke points; but if the illumination is 
not adequate, higher results may be erroneously 
reported. 

This study emphasizes the necessity of conforming 
to standard conditions in determining the smoke 
point of fats. That standard at present is the test 
specified by the American Oil Chemists’ Society. 
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Present Scene in College and University—Part II 


Miss Lehman, professor of home economics education 
at the Ohio State University, concludes her analysis 
of the 1945 home economics figures obtained by the U.S. 
Office of Education and raises important questions. 


IGURES are unsatisfactory for use in re- 

vealing an educational program. They can- 

not show the nature of the work being done, 
nor its quality, nor can they indicate in what respect 
it approaches what may be considered an optimum 
program. Nevertheless, when used cautiously, nu- 
merical data on purposes, course offerings, credit 
requirements, and facilities may reveal some trends 
and these, in turn, may raise some important 
questions. 


How Similar Are the Undergraduate Programs 


In the U. S. Office of Education report on ‘‘Home 
Economics in Degree-granting Institutions (Misc. 
2557, Revised 1945), home economics departments 
indicated the occupations for which they gave 
adequate preparation. Such a check would seem 
to infer the purposes of the department. Twenty- 
one occupations were listed; the number checked 
by any one school ranged from 1 to 14. 


TABLE 7 


Occupations for which many departments stated 
they give preparation 


PER CENT OF 


TYPE OF OCCUPATION SCHOOLS CHECKING 


Teaching.... 97.8 
Dietetics. ... 57.0 
Extension service..... 48.1 
Food service 46.2 
Nutrition work.... 44.4 
Child development work...... 37.1 
Business. . . 36.6 
Research. ... 30.6 


As is evident in table 7, most schools recognized 
their responsibility for preparing students for 
teaching and homemaking. In addition, about 
half of them listed dietetics, nutrition, supervision 
of food service, and extension work. About one- 
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third also checked child development, business, and 
research. Often, however, little relationship was 
apparent between occupational objectives and 
staff or facilities. The state university and land- 
grant group, for example, with their larger staffs 
and their graduate programs, might be expected 
to give preparation for a variety of occupations. 
Yet denominational schools, with limited staff 
and facilities, frequently attempted to compete 
in the same fields. 


TABLE 8 


Mean number of course offerings, graduation requirements, 
and occupational outlets in relation to staff in 
certain lypes of colleges 


MEAN 


TYPE OF Graduation | 


INSTITUTION Courses Require- ational] 
| | Outlets | Stall 
Economics | | 
number = number | number 
Land-grant— | 
state group 46.6 43.0 | 8.2 14.3 
Women’s.... 20.7 39.6 6.7 4.5 
Church...... 15.3 35.9 5.2 2.6° 
Negro.. 21.3 50.0 4.4 4.4 
Teachers’... 21.2 39.1 4.4 4.8 


Courses available and graduation requirements 
both indicated to some extent how different colleges 
planned to reach their stated vocational objectives 
(table 8). Course offerings varied greatly in 
number, doubtless due in some measure to the 
inclusion of graduate courses by some larger insti- 
tutions and to the practice of many small depart- 
ments of offering some of their work in alternate 
years. The number of courses ranged from a mean 
of 15 in denominational colleges to 47 in land-grant 
and state schools. 

Even wider variation was found in the amount 
of home economics required for a bachelor’s degree. 
The range was from 20 to 70 semester hours, or 
the equivalent of 17 to 60 per cent of a total of 120 
hours for graduation! Some institutions—partic- 
ularly the larger ones—showed a variation of as 
many as 30 hours in the amount of home economics 
required for two different curricula. After these 
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differences had been smoothed out by using their 
mean, an important difference still remained in the 
requirements of different types of institutions. 
Negro colleges required much the highest pro- 
portion of home economics (50 semester hours); 
church schools, the lowest (36 semester hours). 

Perhaps a more meaningful picture is given by 
comparing several factors. For example, land-grant 
and state universities and state technological 
colleges aimed to prepare for a mean of eight oc- 
cupational outlets. To do this they provided a 
mean of 47 courses in a year and required 43 semester 
hours in home economics for the baccalaureate 
degree; they had a staff of 14 persons. Church 
schools, on the other hand, set a mean of five outlets 
as their goal, offered 15 courses during the year, 
required 36 hours in home economics, employed 
fewer than three staff members. 

The provision of physical facilities for teaching 
also is some indication of the type of program 
offered by an institution. The Miscellany gives 
information concerning several facilities which. are 
at least the potential for enriching student experi- 
ence in home and family life education. These are 
a home management house, an infant or small 
child in the house (in some cases), and a nursery 
school (or some other provision for the observation 
of young children). 

The proportion of departments listing these 
facilities is shown in chayt 4. At least three-fourths 
of most types of schools had a home management 
house. In fact, a few of the largest departments 
had more than one. Only half of the denomi- 
national schools had this feature, which has come 
to be considered indispensable by many. About 
a fourth of the state and land-grant universities 
also had a baby or small child in the home manage- 
ment house. But this was an innovation not 
found in many other schools. The nursery school 
was usually found in the land-grant and state 
university, practically never in the church school, 
and about half the time in the Negro and teachers’ 
colleges. 

Summing up the situation in another way, most 
of the “land-grant-state”’ schools had two or three 
of these facilities; the largest proportion of the 
Negro, teachers’, and women’s colleges, one or 
two; and most of the church schools either only 
one or none at all. 


Outlook for the Preparation of Leaders 


Only 16 doctoral degrees in home economics 
were conferred in the year reported—a very in- 
adequate number if we expect advanced study to 
strengthen college home economics, both in fact 


and in prestige. Columbia University, Cornell 
University, and Iowa State College each granted 
four of those degrees; the University of Chicago, 
two; New York University and The Pennsylvania 
State College, one each. Southern and Far West 
schools supplied no such advanced degrees that year. 
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Home MANAGEMENT House; (B) IN THE House; 
(C) Nursery ScHoot or OTHER PROVISION FOR OBSER 
VATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


Fifty-four schools sent out 400 women with the 
master’s degree in 1943-44. Almost half of them, 
however (24 departments), accounted for only 
one or two such degrees each. In fact, only 12 
schools granted as many as 10 each and _ these, 
with one exception, were located in the North 
Atlantic and central states. The former region 
accounted for almost half of all the master’s degrees; 
the latter, for about one-third. Interestingly enough, 
New York alone conferred 83 per cent of the masters’ 
degrees in the East, while 85 per cent of the states 

-or all but two—in the central region participated 
in the preparation of students at that level. 

It would seem that the preparation of advanced 
students, even at the master’s level, is still too 
much a matter of chance. What is the answer? 
Certainly, it would be a serious mistake for every 
college department to undertake a graduate program. 
Probably some are now attempting it that should 
not do so. But the need is clearly indicated for 
strong and able departments to recognize and 
actively accept this responsibility and thus con- 
tribute to future leadership in home economics. 
That the colleges themselves are feeling this need 
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is evidenced by the large number of graduate as- 
sistantships available as they attempt to subsidize 
graduate work, but these assistantships all too 
often go begging. 


Some Questions Which Follow 


The present scene is a challenging and, in many 
respects, an encouraging one. Any review of it, 
however, can only serve to raise many questions— 
questions which home economists must recognize 
and which they must eventually answer. 

Some of these questions center around four major 
generalizations: 

1. Home economics students in college are found 
largely in the big, public institutions. It is the 
land-grant and state universities which have come 
to set the pattern for all the rest. And what is 
this pattern? Emphasis on specialization, rather 
than on strengthening the home in our society; 
an interest primarily in major students, rather 
than in all women of the institution; provision 
for a great variety of courses in different aspects 
of home economics; provision for a home manage- 
ment house and a nursery school to aid in the prep- 
aration of vocational teachers. 

Should this group set the pattern for other insti- 
tutions? One might well ask: Is the pattern 
“right”? even for land-grant and state universities? 
In any case, why have these schools come to set 
the pattern? Is it because we respect size and 
elaborateness? Is it because small colleges do not 
recognize their challenge and opportunity to be 
different in order to accomplish what they believe 
in? Is it because teachers in smaller colleges 
having been prepared in the large institutions—do 
not really know the goals, the organization, and 
the possibilities of the liberal arts college? 

2. The small department in the privately supported 
institution is the most common one, and it reaches a 
significant number of students. We have not faced 
realistically the questions which it raises. We 
have not developed programs of action to answer 
those questions. 

What should be the function of a department 
in these small schools? Should it be any different 
from that of larger departments? What kind of 
curriculum then is needed? Can this curriculum be 
built around the home management house and 
nursery school; can it abandon the traditional 


laboratory? 

These departments obviously are attempting 
to do too many things. How many curricula 
should they try to offer? What is a minimum 
number of staff members to insure good work? 
These departments are serving a significantly large 
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proportion of the nonmajors reached in colleges. 
But why are they not reaching even more non- 
majors? And are they giving the courses which 
are of most value to these students? The problems 
of teaching in a small department are different 
from those in a large school where high specialization 
is emphasized.’ What kind of preparation do 
these teachers need? And who shall provide it? 

3. There is great confusion as to what constitules 
an undergraduate major in home economics. If 
the number of required hours of home economics 
is extremely high, one wonders: Are we giving 
emphasis to that which is really important? Are 
we making our courses thin? Are we requiring 
work which more properly belongs in a graduate 
program or, more likely, are we retaining courses 
which now belong in the high school? If the number 
of hours is extremely low, one questions: Have we 
actually hit upon the most fundamental courses, 
and thus eliminated all others, or have we a few 
courses because our staff is limited in size? 

4. Comparatively few nonmajor students are being 
reached by the college department. Yet we have 
agreed that preparation for homemaking is an 
important objective of home economics. 

Why do we reach so few? Is it because of the 
larger departments’ concern for majors? Is_ it 
because our offerings are not functional or challeng- 
ing, and not the type most needed by nonmajors? 
Is it because we have set up handicapping and 
perhaps nonessential prerequisites? Is the ad- 
ministration perhaps at fault in that it has not 
provided sufficient staff for the large number of 
students who would like to elect some work in 
the field? 

5. Comparatively few home economists are being 
prepared for positions of leadership in college. What 
can we do to meet merely the replacement needs 
of the college? How can departments expand and 
strengthen their services unless a steady supply 
of even better prepared college teachers is available? 
Where are our administrators of the future to come 
from? Can we recruit able young women to take 
the doctorate and prepare for these positions of 
leadership? Will we realize that unless we succeed 
in this we must call more upon the services of men 
who will undertake this preparation? Perhaps 
we need to do this anyhow. Why should home 
economics be only a feminine field? 

We have discovered some of the challenging 
features of the present scene in the college and 
university. Shall that scene remain as it now is? 
Or shall it be continually improved and clarified? 
Much depends upon our answer to the questions 
raised. 
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Combine AHEA Meeting with Summer Vacation 


HAT could be more 

stimulating than 

starting your sum- 
mer vacation in the “Land of 
the 10,000 Lakes” by attend- 
ing the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association annual 
meeting from June 21 to 24 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ann Krost, general chair- 
man of local arrangements, re- 
ports all committees appointed 
and plans well under way for a 
high-quality program. Com- 
mittees represent all phases of 
home economics—education, 
business, homemaking, social 
service, extension, and every 
other. 

A change in the program 
previously announced is 
pointed out by Miss Krost. 
Originally, Tuesday night’s 
entertainment was to have 
been an Ice Revue in the 
St. Paul auditorium, but now 
you may enjoy “An Evening’s 
Escapade in Minneapolis’’—a 
tour of the fascinating business 
centers which have helped 
make Minneapolis queen of the lake region. Follow- 
ing the tour you will be the guests of these host indus- 
tries at a reception at the Radisson (headquarters 
hotel), where you may meet the stars of our show— 
the officers of our national association. Minneapolis 
gives you these pleasures—do take advantage of them 
by registering for the Tuesday evening entertain- 
ment. 

The eye opener Thursday morning, June 24, will 
be a style show presented by the Dayton Company, 
largest retail store in Minneapolis. It will be spon- 
sored by the local arrangements committee; Ruby 
Christenson, president of the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association, is in charge of the event. 

Local committee chairmen, in addition to the 
general chairman, Ann M. Krost, are: credentials, 
Mary Keenan; equipment and supplies, Kate M. 
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VISIT THE “LAND OF 10,000 LAKES” 


Well pleased with some of the plans for the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
AHEA, to be held in Minneapolis, June 21 to 24, are (left to right) Mrs. Katharine 
Alderman of St. Paul, AHEA president; Ann M. Krost of Minneapolis, general chair- 
man of local arrangements; Mrs. Blanche Agrell of St. Paul, chairman of hospital- 
ity; Mrs. Mildred Harrington of Minneapolis, chairman of signs and printing. 


Ruhnke; evening entertainment, Mrs. Dolores 
Jacobs; exhibit registration, Mrs. Clover Hague; 
finance, Geneveve Johnston and Elizabeth Goodman; 
flowers and decorations, Mrs. Charlotte Jacobson; 
folders, Mrs. Grace Wilson; hospitality, Mrs. Blanche 
Agrell; hotel arrangements, Mrs. Florence Scott ; in- 
formation, Mrs. Cecile MacInnes; meeting rooms, 
Ruth Segolson; pages and ushers, Katherine Comley; 
placement bureau, Mrs. Clara B. Arny; publicity, 
Mrs. Helen D. Wicher; registration, Charlotte Kirch- 
ner and Mrs. Effie Hogenson; signs and printing, 
Mrs. Mildred Harrington; special meals, Jane Lewis; 
student clubs, Jane Leichsenring; style show, Ruby 
Christenson; tickets, Elizabeth Boyle; town tips, 
Gladis Schmidt; transportation, Mrs. Helen Hughes; 
trips, Kathleen Jeary; warning speakers, Esther 
Amundsen. 
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Tentative Program 


39th Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—June 21 to 24, 1948 
Board Meetings: June 19, 20, and 25 
Theme: “The Home in the World Community” 


DAY MORNING AFTERNOON EVENING 
Saturday 10:00 Executive board meeting (elected officers, | 2:00 Executive board meeting 7:30 Executive board meeting 
June 19 chairmen of departments and divisions, | 
and headquarters officers) 
Sunday lg 9:00 Registration 2:00 Registration | % 00 National program-of-work committee 
June 20 Executive board meeting Executive board meeting meeting (national! chairman of commit- 
National committee meetings (time and! National committee meetings (time and tee, national chairmen of divisions, and 
place arranged by headquarters after place arranged by headquarters after | national incoming and outgoing chair- 
chairmen express time preferred) chairmen express time preferred) | men of  dapertenente) 
Monday 8:00 Registration 2:00 Division meetings (separate or joint as | 8:00 Council meeting 
June 21 Exhibite open planned by chairmen) In charge—Mrs. Katuartne M. ALpDER- 


9:00 Eye opener “Don’t Be Afraid to Aim | 5:00 Meetings of national division and de- | 


High” partment chairmen with state division | 
Ipa Jean Kain, author of a daily syndi- and department chairmen (if desired 
cated column on diet and exercise, by national chairmen) 


Washington, D. C. 


10:15 General meeting “Woman's Responsibil- 

ities in the World Today” 

“Her Contribution as an Individual” 
Exvirzanetu Lee Vincent, dean, New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University 

“Her Contribution through Organiza- 
tions” 
Leonie acting chief, section 
on the status of women, United Nations 


Tuesday 7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 12:15 Luncheon for guests from other coun- 
June 22 Omicron Nu Breakfast tries 

8:30 Eye opener “Personal Relationships” 

A.C. Van Dusen, associate professor | 2:00 Department meetings (separate or joint 


of psychology, Northwestern University as planned by chairmen) 
9:30 General meeting ‘‘Working with Our World 
Neighbors” 


In charge—Epvna P. Amipon, chief, Home 
Economics Education Service, U. 8S. 
Office of P.ducation 

“The International Economic Situation 
O. B. Jesness, chief, division of agricul- 
tural economics, University of Minnesota 

Panel discussion by home economists who 
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have served recently in foreign countries 


MAN, president, AHEA 

Recruitment of Home Economists 
(movies, recordings, slides 

“Industry and Consumers Speak” 

In charge—Hennietta THoompson, head, 
clothing, textiles, and related art de- 
partment, University of Alabama 

“Home Economics Teacher—Retailer Co- 
operation” 

In charge—Rvua Van Horn, program 
planning specialist, home economics 
education, U. 8. Office of Education 

Research Findings in Food and Nutrition 

In charge—Eva Done.son Witson, Chair- 
man, food and nutrition division, Ohio 
State University 


“An Evening’s Escapade in Minneapolis” 
Arranged by the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association 


Wednesday | 7:30 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast | 2:00 “Affairs of the Association” meeting 8:00 
June 23 
8:30 Eye opener “Personal Expression” 5:00 National committee meetings (to be 
Jane TirrFany WAGNER, director of edu- arranged by the chairmen who need 


cation, National Broadcasting Company to hold meetings) 


| 9:30 Division business and program meetings 
(to be planned by division officers) 


| 12:00 Division luncheons (if desired) 


General meeting— Northrup Auditorium, 
University of Minnesota 

Greetings—James Lewis MorRILL, presi- 
dent, University of Minnesota 

Some phase of international co-operation 
with reference to the home 

Frorence E. Aten, judge, United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit (Ohio, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee) 


Thursday 8:00 Eye opener Styles of 1948 | 2:00 Twenty-fifth Anniversary Program of | 6:30 
June 24 In charge—Rvury CHRISTENSON, president, the Bureau of Human Nutrition and | 


Minnesota Home Economics Association | Home Economics 

| 

| The Bureau’s Picture Album, Ruts 


Dinner in honor of twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the BHNHE (formal) 
In charge—Mary I. Barser, director, 
home economics department, Kellogg 


10:00 Department business and program meet- ©’ BRIEN Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 
ings (to be planned by department of- What the Bureau Is and Does, Haze. Presiding—Marite Dye, dean, School of 
ficers) | K. STIEBELING and five division heads Home Economics of Michigan State 

The Bureau in Action, Sound movie in College and AHEA president-elect 

12:15 Department luncheons (if desired) color 

- | 4:00 Council meeting 
June 25 | 9:00 Executive board meeting (newly elected | 2:00 Executive board meeting 


officers and officers who continue to | State presidents’ meeting 
serve, division chairmen and new chair- 
men of departments replacing outgoing 
chairmen) 


ght-seeing trips 


| 9:00 State presidents’ meeting 
| Si 
| 


12:00 Presidents’ workshop luncheon 


This tentative program will be brought up to date in the June JouRNAL. 
Information about hotels may be found on page 22 of the ad section. 
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Short 


as AN INTERNATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
RAVENHILL 
Victoria, B. C. 


re A great opportunity is now presenting itself to the 
9 ever-increasing membership of the AHEA. 
os No one can overlook the unrest and misery wide- 
"a a spread in the world today. In view of the fact that 
fee the seeds of human life are sown and their forms of 
hd, development fostered in the homes of each nation, 


‘these conditions must cause great concern to those 
whose life work is devoted to the uplift of family 


a standards, and must stimulate a desire to find what 
4 causes are responsible, at least in part, for a portion 
ae of today’s disappointments. 


The result of a balanced education was defined 90 
es years ago as “‘ability to take a broad view of things.” 
a! Does there continue to exist too large an element in 
the population content to accept the high estimate of 
women’s capacity, voiced half a century ago by the 
late Sir Patrick Geddes, while it ignores his coincident 
reference to the intimate union of man and woman in 
the process of weaving the web of family life? 
ba It so happened that this progressive pioneer in 
og social studies, once asked to define womanhood, 
Be replied that woman could not be defined apart from 
yer man, “for man,” said he, “is the warp running 
‘ through the web of life vertically; woman is the woof 
which weaves this together horizontally, making 
ey the pattern with man. Man is by nature an ad- 
—% ministrator,” he continued, ‘a leader in his chosen 
re range among many responsible callings; whereas 
woman takes a child and trains it in good habits; 
that is ethics. ‘How pretty it is,’ she cries. That is 
aesthetics. ‘How much does it cost to feed and 
clothe?’ That is economics. She rears it with care. 
That is hygiene. She cooks, cleans, and washes. 
That is chemistry. So,” he concluded, “each house 
mother uses each day all these sciences; but merely 
calls it life.” 

The scope of this definition of a woman’s natural 
endowments undoubtedly raises a smile—neverthe- 
less opportunities for their exercise exist in many 
homes among conscientious mothers. 

Three years ago a seed was sown which lay for long 
apparently inert, though the object of its cultivation 
was shared with a few personal friends and leaders in 
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the subject of home and family uplift. Today this 
seed shows signs of germination. Should it grow and 
develop, it will call upon the members of this and 
kindred associations on this continent to concentrate 
on many readjustments, also the removal, of many 
prejudices. 

Two immediate objectives lie ahead for these 
members: (1) In consultation with university and 
college officials, they must plan to provide courses on 
family life in its most comprehensive aspects, possi- 
bly in association with social science designed to 
emphasize joint parental character-forming responsi- 
bilities. (2) They must obtain a revision of the name 
of the AHEA which will indicate the comprehensive 
scope of its content, long familiar to its members but 
now desirable for the community at large to perceive. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION NEEDS 


MARGARET S. FoOLusTap 


Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago and Cook County 


Too frequently we nutritionists assume that be- 
cause we have exposed people to an occasional talk, 
movie, or some literature we have done a good job. 
A study conducted by The Tuberculosis Institute in 
three of its chest clinics (outside the city of Chicago) 
reveals some challenging facts. 

Nutrition conferences are held with patients who 
come to the chest clinics, during which it is made 
clear that food is an important item in the prevention 
and control of tuberculosis. Interest is aroused; 
information is given freely. Yet tabulated data 
gathered from the first 100 patients interviewed 
showed that many people are still far from well- 
nourished when judged by National Research 
Council standards. 

The following statements give a fairly clear picture 
of the effectiveness of previous nutrition education 
programs and indicate specific needs, both in educa- 
tional programs and in allowances made for food 
budgets of many families when the wage earner has 
been stricken with tuberculosis. 

1. Approximately 90 per cent ate meat, potatoes, 
bread, and one vegetable every day. Only 3 of the 
100 patients had no meat, fish, poultry, or other good 
source of protein. 

2. Only 50 per cent consumed the minimum 
amount of one pint of milk a day; 12 per cent had no 
milk at all. 

3. Though four eggs per person per week have 
been suggested as the minimum number to be con- 
sumed, not more than 50 per cent met. this standard; 
26 per cent included no eggs in any form. 

4. Fruit other than the citrus variety was eaten 
by 75 per cent of these patients. Only 38 per cent 
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had a good source of vitamin C; 29 per cent had no 
vitamin-C rich food; 32 of the 100 patients included 
no green or yellow vegetables (including sweet 
potatoes) in their meals, though 91 had a vegetable 
of some other kind. 

5. Consumption of cereal products was normal; 90 
per cent used whole grain or enriched varieties. Two 
persons interviewed omittcd bread entirely, and only 
51 used breakfast cereals. Breakfast cereals used 
were Whole grain, enriched, or restored products. 

6. Forty per cent of the patients used butter or 
fortified margarine; the remainder utilized a variety 
of other available fats. 

Conversation with these patients revealed that 
many had no idea that citrus fruits were much higher 
in vitamin C content than most other fruits and that 
green and vellow vegetables had any particular value 
over others. A large number were not conscious of 
the words *‘enriched”’ on cereal and bread labels or of 
“fortified” on margarine packages, nor did they 
know the significance of the terms. Patients showed 
great interest in this information and asked questions 
regarding specific foods. 

Since financial circumstances were to a great extent 
responsible for some of the practices observed, it is 
believed that much could be accomplished in the pro- 
motion of better dietary habits if people could be 
reached in a personal way. Though individual con- 
ferences are time-consuming and expensive, in the 
end, they might be far more effective than the “‘mass 
production” methods usually employed. 


FOOD COSTS COMPARED 


Barrick and Miriam A. WEIKERT 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Today students in home management houses as 
well as homemakers throughout the nation face the 
same problem of food cost increases in serving ade- 
quate meals to their families. Just how much this 
increase has been over a period of 16 years has been 
brought to light through a review of data in the files 
of the home management house of the Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

In 1932 the students accepted the challenge from 
the Pittsburgh Dairy Council to work out a week’s 
dietary for a family of five on a low income level. 
The family consisted of father (moderately active), 
mother (moderately active), one girl 8 years old and 
two boys, 6 and 10 years old. The standards used 
to determine the dietary needs were based on caloric 
requirements recommended by Rose’s Foundations of 
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Nutrition and mineral needs as established by Henry 
C. Sherman. 

Menus were planned, a market list was made, foods 
were purchased, and meals were prepared and served 
in the home management house for one week. The 
total cost was $6.96, or 20 cents per person per day. 

At intervals of 10, 12, and 16 years and during the 
same time of year (late February and early March) 
the prices for the same market list were checked. 
The cost increased from $6.96 in 1932 to $12.38 in 
1942, to $14.93 in 1944, to $20.10 in 1948, or a 
present-day cost of $0.574 per person per day. This 
represents an increase of 189 per cent in 16 years. 


COLORFASTNESS OF SOME RAYONS 
JuLiA Frances Tear 
Michigan State College 


Widespread use of spun rayon fabrics for women’s 
dresses, sportswear, and children’s clothes has stimu- 
lated consumer interest in the colorfastness of such 
fabrics. Consumers expect garments to retain their 
original color when used under different conditions. 

A selected group of spun rayon fabrics was studied 
(1) to determine the degree to which they were color- 
fast to light, to laundering by hand, to crocking, and 
to perspiration and (2) to learn whether or not any 
relationship existed between the colorfastness of 
these fabrics and the prices paid for them. 

The 37 spun rayon fabrics studied were purchased 
in three cities in Michigan in the spring of 1945. All 
were washable, according to statements made by the 
Prices ranged from 64 cents to $1.85 
Laboratory tests were conducted 


salespeople. 
per square vard. 
to determine colorfastness to light, to perspiration 
(both acid and alkali), to crocking (wet and dry), and 
to laundering. After laundering, specimens were 
checked for bleeding and fading. 

On the whole, the fabrics rated highest on their 
resistance to crocking; 3 per cent crocked when dry 
and 11 per cent when wet. About one-third faded 
when laundered, and more than one-third bled 
excessively. Thirty-eight per cent failed to meet the 
commercial standard of the National Bureau of 
Standards for colorfastness to light and could not be 
expected to give satisfactory service when exposed 
to sunlight. Colorfastness to perspiration was poor: 
46 per cent were not colorfast to acid perspiration, 
and 43 per cent were not colorfast to alkaline. 

The assumption that paying higher prices will 
assure greater serviceability from fabrics is un- 
founded. When the fabrics tested were arranged 
in seven price groups and the average ratings on 
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colorfastness determined for each, the lowest priced 
fabrics averaged the highest in colorfastness to light 
and faded the least when washed. In fact, the 
lowest priced fabrics were colorfast to more tests 
than any one group. On the other hand, the highest 
priced fabrics rated the lowest on colorfastness to 
light and the highest on resistance to crocking. The 
second highest priced group averaged about the same 
as the highest priced in respect to bleeding. 

No consistency was found among ratings in a given 
price group as to the colorfastness of the fabrics 
under different conditions, such as light, laundering, 
erccking, or perspiration. One group averaged high 
in one respect and low in another. Since a fabric 
may be colorfast under some conditions, and not 
under others, any guarantee of colorfastness should 
state the conditions under which it is colorfast, i.e., 
to washing, light, perspiration, or to all of these. 


HOW WELL DO WOOL SKIRTS WEAR? 


Biancue Apams Kinc and Evetyn E. Sroutr 
Washington State College 


Do consumer predictions, consumer information, 
laboratory tests, and actual service of wool fabrics 
used for skirts coincide? To learn the answer, a 
beginning class in clothing construction co-operated 
with a graduate student in a consumer information 
study involving laboratory and wear tests on wool 
skirts. In this study, made at Washington State 
College, between March 1945 and July 1946, 13 
girls kept wear records and submitted their skirts 
for periodic inspection. 

The girls were not told in advance that they would 
be asked for information obtained. Yet upon their 
return from shopping, they were asked to fill out a 
questionnaire. Answers showed that few got def- 
inite information of any value. Nearly all had 
asked questions about fiber content, but some had 
asked no questions and had not looked for labels. 
Only a few received any information about shrink- 
age or obtained a recommended method for cleaning. 
Some information given by salespeople was incor- 
rect. At no store was any information on fabrics 
displayed or volunteered. 

‘ight different fabrics were used for the 13 test 
skirts. All skirts were steam-pressed before cutting. 
Patterns for the skirts varied, but all were fitted 
comparably by the same instructor so that fit was 
not considered an important factor in the service 
of the garments. 


Each girl filled out a chart of predictions as to 
how her skirt would perform in actual wear. Wear 
records were kept for one year, and all skirts were 
returned for inspection after each 100 hours’ wear. 
Additional yardage of each fabric was analyzed in 
the laboratory by standard methods for weave, 
width, fiber content, weight in ounces per square 
yard, yarn type, shrinkage in dry cleaning, color- 
fastness to sunlight and dry cleaning, breaking 
strength, elongation, and resistance to abrasion. 

Seven fabrics were 100 per cent wool. The 
eighth had a white acetate rayon decorative stripe 
in both warp and filling directions that formed a 
plaid design, but the percentage of rayon was, con- 
sidered to be small enough not to affect the service 
qualities of the skirt. Six fabrics were twills, one 
was a basket weave, and one (the wool-acetate) was 
plain woven. 

The wool skirt with acetate stripes had the lowest 
warp and filling thread count and gave the poorest 
over-all service, although not the lowest breaking 
strength results. The fabric with highest warp and 
filling thread count did not give the best perform- 
ance. Color performance in dry cleaning was very 
good; all fading results were comparable to those of 
other studies. Average warp and filling shrinkage 
in dry cleaning was 4.13 per cent, which was high 
as compared with other studies. Abrasion (500 
strokes) caused loss in breaking strength of from 
1.21 to 14.10 per cent of original strength. 

Wear records showed that the total hours the 
skirts were worn varied from 170 to 1,066 hours. 
Most frequent signs of wear was nap wearing away 
from plackets, edge of hem, waistband, and pleats. 
Stretching and yarn slippage were first evidences of 
wear of the wool acetate skirt. Three skirts faded 
somewhat, but no fading was severe enough to 
retire the garment from service. The skirt con- 
taining rayon was found to require the greatest 
amount of care. 

To summarize: (1) Fabrics similar in appearance 
did not give identical test reactions in the laboratory 
but did give comparable service in actual wear; (2) 
laboratory tests seemed to indicate to some extent 
the service that might be expected in actual wear 
but revealed a definite need for better correlation 
between such tests and actual wear; and (3) the 
need for much more adequate labeling and better 
trained salespersons is evident, also the importance 
of consumers’ making better use of information 
already at their disposal. 


Showing largest membership increases on April 1 over the same date last year were 
New York with 127 more members, Minnesota with 102, and Texas with 100 additions. 
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Comment 


A NEW MEMBERSHIP YEAR BEGINS 


This month, you, as a home economist, are 
expected to join or renew your affiliation with your 
professional organization, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

True, the fiscal year of the Association is from 
August 1 to July 31, but members are urged to pay 
their dues as soon after May 1 as possible. Such 
payments, unless members request otherwise, are 
credited to the new year. In other words, if you 
pay your dues now, they will be credited to the 1948— 
49 membership year; and your JouRNAL subscription 
will begin with the September 1948 issue and con- 
tinue through June 1949. 

This arrangement for early payment of dues is 
planned to allow time to process your membership— 
this processing takes about a month from the time 
you, or your state treasurer, send your payment until 
the JourNAL reaches you. Briefly, this is what 
happens: First the bookkeeper records receipt of the 
money, a clerk writes a receipt, another clerk posts 
your name on the visible file, another cuts the stencil, 
another files it, and still another clerk runs it off and 
sends it to the printer in Baltimore, where your 
JOURNAL is mailed. 

The process sounds simple until you understand 
the cross checking necessary at each step in order to 
catch changes of address and changes of name. 

Keeping addresses in the files current is no small 
job, incidentally. Between mailings for the Febru- 
ary and March JourNaALs, for instance, 400 changes 
had to be made. 

Of the 400 changes that came in, only about a 
third were sent in by members. In other words, 
about 275 of you left it to the post office to send back 
your JourRNAL and inform us of your change of 
address, after which headquarters mailed out your 
JOURNAL and you received it late—unless you had 
changed your name, in which case, the JouRNAL 
probably came back again and the membership clerk 
is trying frantically to find you. 

All of whigh is to say: “Keep us posted on your 
correct name and address and when you send a change, 
give also the old name and address.”’ 

And do pay your 1948-49 dues soon—now, if 
possible. Early payment insures you satisfaction 
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and certainly makes work at your headquarters less 
onerous. 


RUTH VAN DEMAN—1888-1948 


Ruth Van Deman, devoted public servant, distin- 
guished and stimulating colleague, warm personal 
friend: 

With vision and courage you performed your work 
as head of information services in the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics; 

With patience and persistence you established high 
standards for carrying results of research to the 
public; 

Through generous co-operation you assisted the 
personal and professional growth of your associates; 

Unstintingly you gave yourself in service to the 
nation’s families—through the Bureau, from the 
beginning of its organization; through the Office of 
Home Economics, longer still. 

We owe you a debt of gratitude for the inspiration 
of your friendship, for your gallant spirit, and for 
your steadfast confidence in us. For your high 
achievement home economists everywhere salute 
you! 

Hazet K. 
Chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics 


A WELL-REMEMBERED PIONEER 


Anna Barrows, member of the first Lake Placid 
Conference and charter member of the American 
Home Economics Association, died at the age of 86 
in Fryeburg, Maine, on February 11. May B. Van 
Arsdale here relays typical expressions of apprecia- 
tion voiced by Miss Barrows’ innumerable friends. 


Her brilliant contribution to the home economics field 
will always be remembered. 

What a remarkable person she was! I have not seen her 
for almost forty years but clearly recall her able mind and 
her real interest in people and affairs. 

I have always appreciated her pioneer contribution to the 
professional education of women. 


I admired her very much as did my mother, also. 
She had a long life and contributed much to many people. 


Only last week I was telling my students that I was 
proud to have shared an office with Anna Barrows. 


I shall always cherish my many happy memories of her 
many acts of thoughtfulness and very personal helpfulness. 


Her keen interest and her shared hopefulness seemed to 
be just what I needed to help me over the hurdles. 


I am grateful to have known her well enough to ap- 
preciate the fineness of spirit that lay behind that sweet 
smile and the great power it could exert by simple faith in 
another’s ability. 
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“PASSPORT TO NOWHERE” 


Three years after V-E Day nearly one million men, 
women, and children are still waiting in displaced 
persons camps of Germany, Austria, and Italy for 
the world to decide their fate. Their only “crime” 
is that they are antitotalitarian and prefer being 
homeless to returning to the countries from which 
they came, which are now under Soviet domination. 

Seventy-three per cent of the displaced persons are 
in family units. Half of them are women and 
children. Eighty per cent are Christians, and 20 
per cent are Jews. Most of the adults are skilled 
workers who were brought into Germany by the 
Nazis to man their war plants and farms. Others 
were in concentration camps or were prisoners of war 
who fought on our side. As long as they live in DP 
camps they cannot utilize their skills except to a very 
limited extent. 

The United States has traditionally been a land of 
asylum for the oppressed. But because of the quota 
restrictions in our present immigration laws, less than 
30,000 displaced persons have been able to emigrate 
to the United States. The quotas are very small for 
all countries from which the DP’s come. Temporary 
emergency legislation is required if the United States 
is to help in solving this problem. Other countries 
have already done far more than we have and will 
undoubtedly admit many thousands more, if we take 
the lead in admitting more. 

As citizens, we home economists have an obligation 
to investigate all aspects of this international situ- 
ation and to voice our reactions to our senators and 
representatives. 

The story of these unfortunate men, women, and 
children is pictured in the dramatic film ‘‘Passport 
to Nowhere.” This 18-minute documentary film 
may be rented for a very small charge from the film 
library nearest you. If no library in your state has 
been designated as a depository for such educational 
films, you may write to the Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, Publicity Department, 39 East 
36th Street, New York 16, N.Y. Program materials 
on displaced persons may be obtained from this 
Committee, also. 

Inform yourself, then act. 


MORE THAN A 3-YEAR RUN 


The nation-wide NBC broadcast of “Home Is 
What You Make It” ended on February 21. For 
more than three and a half years this weekly program 
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Was sponsored jointly by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the United Council of Chureh- 
women. The 171 broadeasts dedicated to the 
American family enjoyed an appreciative audience. 
The AHEA wishes success for “Living—1948,” 
Which replaces ‘“‘Home Is What You Make It.”’ 


CONSUMER INTERESTS DISCUSSED 


Consumer interests, of major concern to the 
American Home Economics Association since its be- 
ginning, were uppermost in the minds of the 19 
home economists who met at national headquarters 
on February 21 and 22. Attention was focused on 
the Association’s nation-wide Consumer Speaks 
project, now completing its third year. Not only 
were reports of the project reviewed, but an attempt 
was made to evaluate their use and usefulness. 

Decision was reached to select new items and to 
concentrate on five rather than on 16 in 1948-49. 
Cumulative votes on the 16 consumer commodities 
offered for discussion heretofore reached 82,704 in the 
first two years. Concentration on five items is 
expected to yield even more impressive totals than 
those of previous years. This would put the Associ- 
ation in an even better position of acting “as an 
informed channel of communication between con- 
sumers and manufacturers.” 

Responses of industry to what participants have 
said they wanted in items discussed so far were 
evaluated. Decision was reached to ask repre- 
sentative businessmen to speak for themselves—to 
tell home economists their reactions to the Con- 
sumer Speaks project. A symposium titled ‘“In- 
dustry and Consumers Speak” was outlined for the 
first evening of the Minneapolis convention, Mon- 
day, June 21. 

A survey is now under way among groups of 
Association members to obtain their evaluation of 
this 3-year-old project. Resulting comments and 
suggestions will be reported in the symposium. 

In attendance at this consumer interests com- 
mittee meeting were Henrietta M. Thompson (chair- 
man), Sadye F. Adelson, Mary Louise Chase, 
Eleanore Davis, Martha Hensley, Inez LaBossier, 
Ata Lee, Alice Linn, Ruth O’Brien, Elizabeth 
Sweeney, Mrs. Doris Sorg Welch, Mary C. Whit- 
lock, V. Enid Sater, Florence H. Mason, Ruth 
Sheldon, Mildred Horton, Onah Jacks, Mrs. Zelta 
Rodenwold, Mrs. Margaret Thompson. 
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FROM AHEA 


Representatives 


WOMAN’S CHANGING ROLE 


Harrison Hurt 


Mrs. Hurt, homemaker in the nation’s capital, and 
Mildred Horton represented AHEA at the Women’s 
Bureau Conference held February 17 to 19, 1948, in 
Washington, 


Do we take for granted the gains achieved by 
women in the past 100 years? This is a question 
presented and answered, at least in part, at the 1948 
Women’s Bureau Conference. The conference com- 
memorated the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
first women’s rights convention. Its theme was 
“The American Woman’s Changing Role as Worker, 
Homemaker and Citizen.” 

Some statistical and factual statements concerning 
women in the labor force provide food for thought 
and indicate the trend of thinking at the conference. 

Women in the labor force are 8 times as numerous 
as in 1870, when they were first enumerated in the 
census. In 1870 the majority of women workers 
were single. Now 38 per cent are single, 46 per cent 
are married, and 16 per cent are widowed or divorced. 
Child labor has almost disappeared. The age of the 
working woman has advanced. Most women work 
because of economic necessity. Women are listed 
in all but nine of the occupations; yet they are con- 
centrated in 23 occupations largely. Women make 
up less than 5 per cent of any well-recognized pro- 
fessional group. It is now the accepted expectation 
that women will work during some, if not several, 
periods of their life. Who are these working women? 
Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education, New York City, says that when we talk 
about the working woman we must recognize that 
basically we are talking about most women in our 
society because, whether they work from necessity 
or from desire, for salary or for homemaking, the 
great majority are not idle. 

Hazel Kyrk, professor of home economics and 


economics at the University of Chicago, discussed 
the family responsibilities of earning women. C. 
Mildred Thompson, dean of Vassar College, consid- 
ered ‘‘Woman’s Status—Yesterday, Today, Tomor- 
row.” 


A 7-point program proposed by Mr. Tead in- 
cluded: 

1. Active participation in some labor organization 
for collective bargaining provisions. 

2. Collective bargaining to obtain part-time work 
as an accepted practice for women. 

3. Immediate consideration of a social program of 
maternity subventions under proper safeguards. 

4. Encouragement of planned parenthood so that 
women may relate rearing of adequate families to 
their resources as creators and builders of happy, 
successful homes. 

5. Provision on a dignified and well-paid basis of 
trained women who can qualify on either a whole or 
part-time basis as family workers and domestic 
assistants. 

6. Assumption of such educational responsibilities 
as teaching boys and young men about the nature 
and responsibilities of marriage, family life, father- 
hood, and women’s right to self-fulfillment ; stressing 
personal and vocational guidance for women as their 
free public education extends on into the thirteenth 
and fourteenth year of schooling; clarifying woman’s 
obligation as a citizen for public housekeeping, 
education, health, housing, recreation, and worship; 
encouraging married teachers to continue in their 
profession. 

7. Development of all resources and powers within 
ourselves to become “whole” personalities. 

From where I sat there seemed to be a definite 
trend of thought to draw the homemaker into oc- 
cupations outside the home. To me, homemaking 
is a challenging job. By the time I assume a share 
of community and professional responsibilities, I find 
little time to do anything else. Industry is trying 
more and more to help working women utilize com- 
mercial laundries and have foods prepared and even 
brought into the home, thus minimizing the home 
labor needed to provide these services. Those of us 
trained in the homemaking arts find creativity in 
many tasks about our homes. We may prefer to 
perform these ourselves and to care for our children 
at all times ourselves. At the same time, many 
home economists and thousands of other women who 
are obliged to earn outside the home are glad to have 
day nurseries available for their own and _ their 
neighbors’ children and to be able to buy nourishing 
prepared food from the delicatessen. Let us take 
time to think through the problems of homemaking 
as they are affected by the employment of women 
outside the home. Let us state our goals for the 
future and strive to reach those goals. Let us look 
critically at our labor conditions, school curriculums, 
our extension programs, and our research programs 
to see that they strengthen our homes. Then let us 
bend all efforts in that direction. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING DIVISION 


The textiles and clothing division has undertaken 
an ambitious but sound program of work. Under 
the leadership of the new chairman, the work has 
progressed slowly but is now gaining momentum. 

Upon recommendation of the executive committee 
of the division, the chairman has selected an advisory 
committee of two representatives from each of these 
AHEA departments: colleges and universities, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, home economics in 
business, and extension service. This group includes 
Leone Ann Heuer, Mrs. Charlotte Jacobson, Mary 
E. Marks, Frances Mauck, June Moore, Helen K. 
Staley, Elizabeth Tarpley, and Sue West. 

Fall and spring newsletters were sent state chair- 
men. Reports from committee chairmen in January 
indicated good progress on their programs of work. 

From Florence Rann came word of an important 
survey. She and her committee are assembling an 
organized list of schools and colleges which offer 
specialized training in clothing and textiles on the 
graduate level. This list is one that every adviser of 
college students will want for frequent reference. 
The committee expects to have it ready for the Min- 
neapolis meeting in June. 

In Michigan a survey of high school teachers is 
being made to learn what they might want in a 3- 
week refresher course in textiles and clothing. Re- 
cruitment of home economics students is being 
carried on through high school home economics clubs, 
4-H clubs, and other groups. 

In Pennsylvania, the clothing committee is con- 
tinuing its participation in the Consumer Speaks 
project. This group is also co-operating with the 
home safety committee by disseminating information 
on flammable fabrics and on precautions necessary 
in attempting home dry cleaning. 

In the state of Washington, Marjorie Lusk reports 
continued co-operation in the Consumer Speaks 
project with emphasis this year on the study of slips. 
At the fall meeting of the state clothing division 
Mrs. Alice Sunquist Osgood summarized the work 
of the consumer interests committee. 

The division of textiles and clothing is attempting 
to encourage professional growth through (a) organ- 
ization on a regional basis of refresher courses for 
teachers of textiles and clothing, (b) continuation 
of the regional conferences of college teachers, (c) 


AHEA 


recommendations for organizing regional confer- 
ences of teachers at the secondary level, and (d) 


Trevor Teele 


Elsie M. Frost 


encouragement of advanced professional training 
by students, teachers, ex-service personnel, former 
homemakers, and others. 

In part, these objectives have been carried out 
through the work of the following groups (and, un- 
doubtedly, by others who have not reported): 

The J. C. Penney Company sponsored training 
schools in which Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop gave ¢ 
series of demonstrations of trade dressmaking prac- 
tices adaptable to home sewing. 

The subcommittee of the eastern region of college 
teachers of textiles and clothing, with Doris Myers 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology as chairman, 
has been active in investigating ways and means by 
which college teachers and college students can get 
experience in trade dressmaking. 

The western and central regional conferences of 
college teachers of textiles and clothing were re- 
ported in the February JournaL. The planning 
committee of the eastern region is preparing for its 
third meeting to be held in the fall of 1948. 

Timely articles of especial value to members of our 
division have appeared in the JourRNAL: “The Con- 
sumer Speaks About Slips,” November 1947; “Re- 
search Areas of Textiles and Clothing,’ December 
1947; “The Consumer Speaks About Blouses,” 
February 1948; “Some Facts About Home Sewing,” 
February 1948; and others. 

Plans are going forward for the program and busi- 
ness meetings of our division in Minneapolis in June. 
—E.si£ M. Frost, Chairman. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
DEPARTMENT 


To adapt curricula to a changing society and 
always to improve professional standards is an ever- 
present need, also a difficult assignment. 

The department of colleges and universities is 
making a special effort to encourage young women 
to enter the home economics field. Unless this is 
done by all interest areas in home economics we 
will fall far short of filling professional positions. 
An excellent film presenting opportunities in home 
economics and some aspects of home economics 
work in college has been prepared by Ohio State 
University, and information about it may be ob- 
tained there through Gladys Branegan. Other 
schools that may have prepared or are working on 
similar types of material are asked to inform Ona 
Smith, Louisiana State University, chairman of our 
subcommittee on recruitment. 

Some women’s colleges and other colleges and 
universities in the United States do not accept high 
school home economics work as entrance credits. 
Considerable study has been made of this question, 
and some material has been published regarding the 
situation in the Northeast. Similar data are being 
obtained for other parts of the country. Evelyn 
Bergstrand of the University of Connecticut is 
chairman of this committee. Any member having 
specific information on conditions in her state is 
urged to communicate with Miss Bergstrand. This 
situation is probably a factor in recruitment; cer- 
tainly it affects the prestige of home economics as a 
profession. 

Building plans, laboratory arrangements, and 
equipme nt are engaging the attention of many home 
economists. The work of collecting information 
from thOse who have recently built or prepared plans 
was begun under Irma Gross, and excellent progress 
was reported at the St. Louis meeting last June. 
Much remains to be done to assemble available 
material, including copies of plans used by those 
just beginning to build or remodel. Ata Lee of the 
U. S. Office of Education, chairman of this com- 
mittee, will welcome any information on this ques- 
tion you are willing to share. It is hoped that our 
department may be able to serve as a permanent 
clearinghouse for this type of information. 

Recognition of the school lunch program as an 
integral part of the school program is increasing. 
Colleges and universities are beginning to realize 
their responsibility for training personnel to fill posi- 
tions in the nation-wide school lunch program. 
Under the chairmanship of Mary E. Lyons of the 
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University of Alabama, a survey of colleges and 
universities offering such training was presented at 


E. Neige Todhunter 


the St. Louis meeting. This committee is now 
studying opportunities in this field, salary range, 
and other aspects important to home economists. 

Home economists have long been aware that cer- 
tain basic courses in home economics are just as 
valuable in the education of all college students as 
they are to the major in home economics. Recog- 
nition of this on the part of others is slow. The prob- 
lem of how best to encourage college men and women 
to elect basic courses in home economics is the project 
of another committee under the leadership of Mrs. 
G. Ware of Oklahoma A & M College. 

College student clubs can be a valuable means of 
maintaining professional interest; yet not all ad- 
ministrators have supported them. Katherine Ger- 
stenberger of the University of Cincinnati and her 
committee continue to study this question. 

Some states have selected chairmen who are 
actively participating in one or more of our naticnal 
projects. All states are urged to do so. What is 
done in and by the colleges and universities is of 
vital interest to all home economists no matter 
what their present position or affiliation. The ad- 
vancement of home economics comes largely through 
the type of training, the quality of educational 
preparation, and the leadership of ideas presented 
to all who study in or work with home economics 
departments of colleges and universities.—E. NEIGE 
TopHUNTER, Chairman. 
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COLLEGE CLUB DEPARTMENT 


Betty Smith Proschek 


Our college club department continues to grow 
and become a vital part of the AHEA. Our 353 
clubs and 17,849 members mold the future members 
of the Association. This year we have furthered 
the AHEA program of work—the interpretation of 
home economics, recruitment, improvement of pro- 
fessional attitude and status, and the development 
of better college club programs. 

This is the first year that CoLHEecon has been re- 
ceived by every college club member, and we really 
appreciate it. Distribution of it, according to the 
120 returned club questionnaires, was handled at 
club meetings, in classes, through news editors, and 
by leaving copies in the home economics depart- 
ments. 

The college club department wants to do its 
share in contributing to the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund and the International Scholarship 
Fund. We are the future home economists who will 
benefit from the “new home.” We are future 
citizens who realize that our aid to foreign students 
helps to improve the world situation. A variety of 
money-making methods has been used for these 
projects—Christmas card sales and bazaars, card 
parties, style shows, bake sales, catering services, 
‘ake walks, sandwich sales, and box suppers. 

During this year we recruited new clubs as well 
as new members. We welcome both into the college 
club department of the AHEA.—Berry Smiru 
Proscuek, Student Chairman. 


Helen Waite 


Each of the 239 student delegates at the St. Louis 
meeting worked on a committee, such as recruitment, 
club organization, or constitution revision; each took 
back to her club inspirational and factual material. 

Most of the states report holding college club 
meetings, also general student appreciation of re- 
ceiving personal copies of CoLHEcon, edited by 
Elizabeth Perenich Hassett. They are grateful to 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher for writing ‘‘A Creed for 
Home Economics Seniors” at the suggestion of 
Margaret Fedde. They are urging graduating 
seniors to join AHEA. Home economists must 
make sure that these new members are participating 
in our state associations. 

All 16 provinces are functioning, and excellent 
reports come from province workshops all over the 
country. In some instances, nearby international 
fellows have been special guests at these province 
meetings. Helen Bosard heads a group planning : 
spring workshop for the unorganized province. 

It is gratifying that state home economics asso- 
ciations are including student representatives on 
their councils. To aid state advisers, Katherine 
Gerstenberger summarized the report of Pauline 
Cunningham ‘“‘to encourage home economics admin- 
istrators to give increased support to the college 
club program.” In February Betty Smith Proschek, 
Onah Jacks, and I met in Chicago to counsel with 
one another on college club affairs HELEN WalIrTE, 
Chairman. 
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REVISION OF AHEA CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


CONSTITUTION 


The 1947-48 constitution committee proposes 
herewith changes in the constitution and by-laws of 
AHEA as published in the September 1947 JouRNAL. 
The recommended changes will be voted on at the 
Association business meeting in Minneapolis on June 


23. 
Artic.e II 


Section 2. Specifically the Association shall aim to ad- 
vance this object: by the study of problems connected with 
the family and the institutional household; by improving 
and extending home economies instruction in schools and 
colleges and in adult education programs; by improving 
professional education for all home economists; by en- 
couraging and aiding investigation and research in problems 
of home economics; by issuing publications and holding 
meetings through which there may be wider and better 
understanding of the value of home economies; and by 


endeavoring to secure legislation for the advancement of 
home economics interests. 


Proposed changes: 

Change the words “improving and extending” to “en- 
couraging the improvement and extension of” and the word 
“improving” to “encouraging improvement of .”’ 


IV 


Section 4. The executive committee of the board shall 
consist of the elected officers and one other member elected by 
the executive board from among its members to serve for one 
year. The president-elect and the salaried officers shall be 
members without vote. 

Proposed change: 
Reword to read: “‘, the chairman of the budget committee, and 


one division or department chairman elected by the executive 
board to serve for one year.”’ ete. 


BY-LAWS 


ArticLe III 


Section 1. (4) a. Annual members, who shall pay £3 a 
year to the national organization in addition to state dues. 
Annual members shall receive the official journal of the 
Association. With the consent and co-operation of the 
state associations, graduating seniors may be granted a rate 
of $2.50 national dues for the first year out of college if they 
accept the offer before leaving the campus. 


Proposed changes: 


Change the sum “$3” to “$4’’ and the sum ‘“‘$2.50”’ to 
**$3.50,”’ and add the following paragraph: ‘‘A person who is 
otherwise qualified but lives where there is no affiliated state 
home economics association or where the affiliated state associ- 
ation makes no provision for his or her membership may become 
a member-at-large by paying $4 for annual membership direct 


to the Association office.’ 


Section 1. 
responsibility of the state and national associations. A 


(5) Collection of dues shall be the joint 


person who is otherwise qualified but lives where there is no 
affiliated state home economics association or where the affili- 
ated state association makes no provision for his or her member- 
ship may become a member-at-large by paying 83 for annual 
membership direct to the Association office. 


Proposed change: 
Beginning with “‘A person who... 
the paragraph. 


’ delete remainder of 


Section 2. (1) 


Proposed change: 

Add paragraph three which shall read: ‘‘Each individual 
hereafter enrolled in an affiliated state association shall meet 
the qualifications for membership in the American Home 


” 


Economics Association. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 1948-49 


Your AHEA legislative committee has given care- 
ful consideration to legislation affecting the home 
and family and herewith submits for your considera- 
tion the 1948—49 legislative program outlined below, 
which will be voted on at the annual business meet- 
ing of the Association in Minneapolis on June 23. 

Your reactions to these proposals will be wel- 
comed by your state or national legislative chairman. 

1. Support of appropriations which will enable 


the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics to develop its program. 

2. Support of activities of other federal agencies 
which bear directly on family welfare or fall in the 
field of home economics—the Women’s Bureau, the 
Children’s Bureau, the U. S. Office of Education 
(especially the home economics education service), 
the Office of Experiment Stations (especially re- 
search in home economics), the Co-operative Ex- 
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tension Service (especially the home economics 
division), the Farmers Home Administrat‘on (espe- 
cially the home management program). 

3. Support of programs for consumer protection 
in such government agencies as the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
antitrust division of the Department of Justice. 

(Note: Such support would be designed especially 
to strengthen the fair-trade practice laws and the 
administration of antimonopoly laws.) 

4. Support of legislation aiming to promote 
thrifty buying of consumers’ goods. 

(Note: This area could cover such legislation as 
high cost of living, rationing, price controls, dis- 
criminatory taxes on food items, wool tariffs.) 

5. Support of legislation to provide an adequate 
program for school lunches. Such legislation shall 
include provision for nutrition education and super- 
vision of the program by home-economics-trained 
personnel. 

6. Support of legislation to liberalize present 
social security benefits. 

(Note: There are many workers, such as domestic 
workers, farm workers, and individually employed 
people, who are not covered by any program now in 


KEEPING UP WITH 


To furnish a true basis for comparing your Perma- 
nent Headquarters Fund accomplishments with those 
of your neighbors, we present the average per mem- 
ber per state, based on payments and pledges as of 
March 31, 1948. The perfect score would be $15. 


31 
2.84 Nebraska............ $2.63 
1.31 New Hampshire..... 1.00 
Connecticut. ..... .. * 8 Now devaey.......... .66 
1.67 New Mexico...... .. 3.28 
Dist. of Columbia.... 6.61 New York...... 
2.39 Pennsylvania........ 2.75 
3.23 Puerto Rico......... .03 
Kentucky ........... 4.03 Rhode Island........ 5.46 
Louisiana............ .83 South Carolina..... .59 
eer .91 South Dakota....... 2.29 
Maryland............ 1.11 Tennessee........... 8.21 
Minnesota .......... 2.50 


Mississippi.......... 77 


operation. It is understood that this would not 
disturb similar benefits now in operation.) 

7. Support of legislation to protect children, to 
safeguard materna health, and to secure for families 
adequate medical and hospital care. 

(Note: This would include action on such bills as 
the school health services bills and the dental health 
bills and would extend the program of maternal and 
child health services and services for crippled chil- 
dren.) 

8. Support of legislation to equalize public school 
educational opportunities in all parts of the nation 
through federal aid and to increase the opportunities 
for home economics education. 

9. Support of legislation to promote research in 
housing and to develop programs for decent housing 
within the financial ability of low-income groups. 

10. Support of legislation to facilitate the inter- 
national exchange of information and personnel for 
better understanding of home life. 

11. Support of legislation to facilitate the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of war-torn countries and thus 
help to preserve the peace. 

H. McNavuauton, Chairman 


THE JONESES 


Washington... 2.65 Wisconsin 
West Virginia. .70 Wyoming 


| 


How have the high-score states done it? Well- 
organized, enthusiastic, ever-vigilant committees 
have done it by: 


1. Seeuring individual pledges through 
Personal visit or telephone 
Letters and state newsletters 
Inspiring talks or dramatized presentations at meetings 
Encouraging individuals to enter contests or do special 
work to earn their contributions 
2. Organizing or encouraging group activities such as: 
Catering, bake sales, teas, rummage sales 
Compiling, designing, or making articles for sale—cook 
books, special note paper (e.g., with a pictorial state 
map), calendars, craft work 
Selling books, silver, novelties 
Arranging benefits—theater, lecture, other entertain- 
ments 
3. Soliciting local (not national) business firms 
4. Selling space for commercial exhibits at state meetings 
and selling advertising space in programs or newsletters 


If you are not proud of your state’s score, how soon 
can you raise it? 

June is almost at hand. In the states’ parade at 
the annual meeting, will your delegate hold her head 
as high as the Joneses? 
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How Life Is Handed On. By Cyrit Brissy. New 
York: Emerson Books, Incorporated, 1947, 159 
pp., $2. 

This clearly printed little book will assist children 
to understand themselves, their own and the op- 
posite sex, their family, and life in the world around 
them. It may be given to children below the eighth 
grade to read. Although announced as a book for 
children and younger adolescents, the material is 
written in too elementary a style for children much 
above the seventh grade. 

The style is friendly, chatty, and personal; at 
the same time, it is clear and concise because of the 
use of correct, scientific terminology. Diagrams 
are clear and easily followed, and pictures satisfy 
a child’s need to see as well as read. The book is 
devoid of emotionalism and sentimentality and 
contains no preaching or moralizing. The author’s 
approach is refreshing as he assists the reader to 
understand “what life is’? before he discusses how 
it is handed on. 

Some facts concerning the declining birth rate 
are given—material seldom found in books for this 
age level. 

Four appendixes include “Things to do,’ 
lists many fascinating activities for boys and girls 
to carry on as they read; “Other books to read”’; 
a list of 36 films; and the meanings of uncommon 
words. An index to plant and animal names follows 
the appendix.—WINiFRED Hazen, Utah State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
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Baby Care from Birth to Birthday. By Ek. G. 
LAWLER. Chicago: Wilcox and Follett Co., 1947, 
406 pp., $5. 

This book on infant care during the first year 
has been written for mothers by a pediatrician as a 
supplement to a physician’s advice. 

Specific directions regarding the care éf an infant 
are presented clearly and in detail. The text is 
supplemented with many excellent pictures and an 


index. Mothers will receive: (1) help with tech- 


niques of care for the well and sick child, (2) tech- 
niques for the care of the child in cases of emergency, 
(3) brief descriptions of diseases and abnormal 
conditions which might occur during the first year, 
and (4) a brief discussion of an infant’s development. 
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The author indicates the importance of recognizing 
individual differences in evaluating growth. 

A mother would need to supplement this book 
with others for an adequate understanding of the 
developmental progress of her baby, of fundamentals 
that should be observed in planning his regime, and 
of principles underlying his care-—-Marian E. 
BRECKENRIDGE, T'he Merrill- Palmer School. 


Source Book on Home and Family Life. By Irma 
HicupaucuH. New York: Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., 1947, 382 pp., $1.50. 

The centrality of the home in the total Christian 
program constitutes the major motivation for this 
book. Its dualism of purpose appears to spring 
partially from the use of historical materials from 
an earlier period of the author’s experiences and 
associations with Christian workers, both nationals 
and missionaries in non-Christian lands. 

The social philosophy of democracy, modern 
psychology, education, and the Christian religion 
are merged by the author as a unity of Christian 
origins. Unchildlike, formalized religious ceremo- 
nials are presented along with the intimate enjoy- 
ment of religious experiences in family living. 
Authoritative indoctrination of the better way 
(Christians are different) appears with patient 
appreciation of social change through the impact 
of Western customs, conventions, and moralizing 
standards upon Eastern cultures and ideals. The 
older religious concept of obedience to social re- 
quirements, blame, and guilt is somewhat confused 
with emotional disturbances and behavior problems 
resulting from frustrations in the functioning of 
physiological processes and satisfying social rela- 
tionships. Nevertheless, the book is a rich resource 
for Christian workers concerned with family living. 

Open-mindedly, without the prudishness some- 
times found in the religious worker, perhaps coura- 
geously, the author has analyzed developmental 
aspects of behavior that is basic to good human 
relationships and a satisfying life-—FLoreNcr V. 
Essery, University of Tennessee. 


The Contemporary American Family. By Ernest 
R. Groves and Giapys Groves. 
Second edition, revised. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1947, 805 pp., $4.50. 

Completely rewritten and reset is this edition of 
the authors’ earlier work, The American Family. 
Essentially it is a book “about” the American 
family as a social unit rather than one concerned 
with interrelationships among family members. 

Part 1 discusses the social significance of the 
family and describes its development from primitive 
times to the present. 
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The emphasis in part 2 is placed on the importance 
of the family as a source of emotional experience 
and the opportunities it provides for character 
making and attitude building. However, little 
is written which will enable the student to realize 
and understand the ways in which the family can 
and does help individual members satisfy their 
personal needs and wants in specific face-to-face 
ways, or how the family may hinder them in satisfy- 
ing those needs and wants. 

Part 3 is devoted to social problems of the family— 
the effects of urbanization, war, the changed status 
of women, and sex on family life. 

In part 4 various specialized approaches to the 
study of family problems are described. These 
include legal, biologic, medical, mental hygiene, 
educational, and home economics. 

A comprehensive appendix, comprised of fiction 
and plays illustrating family experiences, subjects 
for reports, and books and articles for supplementary 
reading is included. 

The authors do not include topics for classroom 
discussion. They feel that, in relatively small 
classes, discussion will come spontaneously and that 
in very large classes the instructor must rely upon 
personal conferences for the opportunity of giving 
the students answers to questions which trouble 
them.—Etsa B. Bate, University of Towa. 


Nutrition in Health and Disease. By Lenna F. 
Coorer, Epira M. Barper, and HELEN 8. 
MircHetit. Tenth edition, revised. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947, 729 pp., $4. 

This well-known text, written especially for 
nurses but useful for many other groups, is up to 
date both in facts and in the broad concepts of 
present-day nutrition problems. 

Following two chapters on history and the signifi- 
‘ance of nutrition in the world today, there are 
three sections, each of 16 or 17 chapters. The first 
section presents in a clear, concise manner basic 
information about nutrients for various age groups. 

The second section is an adequate description 
of deficiency and other diseases with a discussion of 
their dietary treatments. The third section, on 
food selection and preparation, is keyed to invalid 
diets. The vegetable cookery methods may be 
criticized by some authorities. Attractive food 
photographs and graphs of food consumption trends 
are good features. The short fourth section in- 
cludes a very useful short form for computing the 
food value of a diet, as well as detailed tables of 
food composition and other related information. 
Helpful features are lists of thought-provoking 
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questions and a glossary of chemical and medical 
terms.—FLorA HANNING, University of Wisconsin. 


Recipes from Old Virginia. Compritep sy THE 
VIRGINIA FEDERATION OF HOME DEMONSTRATION 
Ciuss. Richmond, Virginia: The Dietz Press, 
Incorporated, 1946, 287 pp., $2. 

More than 1,100 members of the Virginia Federa- 
tion of Home Demonstration Clubs share their 
favorite recipes which have been tested time and 
again by no less than 56 home demonstration 
members and friends. Here are recipes for the 
famous Virginia ham, pecan pie, jam cake, spoon 
bread, beaten biscuit, and dozens of other recipes. 

A spiral binding permits the book to lie flat when 
in use. Its type is clear-cut, and directions are com- 
plete enough to please even the amateur. An 
alphabetical index adds to its usefulness. 

Photographic illustrations of historic spots in 
Old Virginia intrigue the user of this cookbook to 
visit the Southland and try firsthand some of the 
delicious foods prepared in the true southern fashion. 
—FraAnces Cuiinton, Oregon State College. 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1907-1946. By Joun M. 
GLENN, Linian Branpt, and F. Emerson 
AnpREWs. Two volumes. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947, 746 pp., $5. 

This history of an endowed institution, written 
by its first director and staff, provides valuable 
reference for the Foundation’s departments of arts 
and social work, charity organizations, child helping, 
consumer credit, delinquency and penology, social 
work, New York regional survey, recreation, 
remedial loans, southern highlands, statistics, the 
professions, surveys, exhibits, women in industry. 
Its achievements are partly measured by 200 books 
and important pamphlets; also by “grants”? to 119 
social enterprises.—BENJAMIN R. ANDREWs, Edge- 
water, New Jersey. 


Precision Draping. By Werymouts LINK. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1948, 
166 pp., $4. 

This book, written in a popular style, is con- 
cerned with designing very simple patterns by the 
draping method. Treatment of the subject is too 
brief and on too elementary a level for use in college 
clothing classes where good teaching requires an 
analytical approach if students are to master basic 
principles of pattern designing. Successful pattern 
making requires far greater precision than is indi- 
‘ated by this book’s simplified directions. veLyNn 
A. MANSFIELD, Michigan State College. 
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An inventory of expenditures in all the 115,000 
public school systems of the United States in 1946-47 
has been conducted by the Institute of Adminis- 
trative Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Results appear in an illustrated, 34-page 
booklet and show that although pupil expenditures 
increased, on the average, 66 per cent from 1940 
to 1947, more than three-fourths of the states had 
less purchasing power per pupil than they had in 
1940. The report, titled “Still Unfinished—Our 
Educational Obligation to America’s Children,” 
has been published by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., and may be obtained for 25 cents, with dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 


“Invest Your Summer” is a comprehensive catalog 
of more than 150 work camps, caravans, community 
service units, and other youth service projects being 
planned by 28 American organizations. Copies 
are available from the Interdenominational Commis- 
sion on Youth Service Projets, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1. Price 10 cents. 


Popeye, the Katzenjammer Kids, and The Little 
King are working on the accident prevention prob- 
lem. These comic strip characters and several 
others will step out of the funny papers and onto a 
new series of safety posters prepared by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Posters on industrial and 
traffic subjects are the first to be distributed by the 
Council. They are shown in a new catalogue of 
safety posters available without charge from the 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Unemotional but authoritative is the article “The 
Advisability of Breast Feeding” by a subcommittee 
of the committee on maternal and child feeding of 
the National Research Council, headed by Dr. C. 
Anderson Aldrich. Copies may be secured from the 
Food and Nutrition Board, National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 
25, Free. 

“Planned” children are healthier and happier 
children than the average, according to evidence 
presented in the 32-page pamphlet by Herbert 
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Yahraes. What people think about the idea and 
arguments against it and for it are presented in 
“Planning Your Family,” Pamphlet No. 136, is- 
sued by Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Price 20 cents. 


Adoption petitions are estimated to total more 
than 50,000 annually. The number filed in 1944 
Was more than three times as great as that in 1934. 
A recently issued 76-page book by Morton L. 
Leavy, titled “Law of Adoption—Simplified,”’ is 
available from Oceana Publications, 115 West 42d 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Price $1. 


Action conferences which will help solve the big 
problem of ‘juvenile delinquency” are urged upon 
all sincere citizens. A 12-page Handbook outlining 
first steps in organizing such conferences is available 
upon request to the Continuing Committee of the 
National Conference on Prevention and Control 
of Juvenile Delinquency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. 


To aid caseworkers, three discussions by three 
authorities in the field of social work—Alice L. 
Voiland, Martha Lou Gundelach, and Mildred 
Corner—contribute to a 54-page pamphlet. This 
publication, titled “Developing Insight in Initial 
Interviews,” is available from the Family Service 
Association of America, 122 East 22d Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. Price 60 cents. 


Simulating a “road map,” a clever, 8-page folder 
has been devised by the department of nutrition of 
the Harvard School of Public Health. This ‘“map’’ 
unfolds to a 24 by 25 inch wall chart to show major 
and specific goals for nutrition for various aged 
groups—-kindergarten to grade 3, grades 4 to 6, 
grades 7 to 9, grades 10 to 12. Copies of “Goals 
for Nutrition Education” may be obtained from 
the Harvard School of Public Health, 695 Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Boston 15. Price 15 cents or $10 per 
100. 


“Food for Four Income Levels”—standard allow- 
ances for families of executives, white-collar work- 
ers, Wage earners, and dependents—were repriced in 
San Francisco in September 1947. In general, these 
food allowances, which were for food that might be 
bought and prepared without special knowledge by 
the housewife at each income level, cost more than 
twice as much as in prewar years and about 10 per 
cent more than in September 1946. The publica- 
tion includes sample menus for families of these 
four types and suggestions for substitutions of 
seasonal foods. It was prepared for the Heller 
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Committee’s Quantity and Cost Budgets for Fami- 
lies and may be secured from the University of 
California Press, Berkeley. Price 15 cents. 


How to stretch your food dollar through careful 
shopping and skillful use of leftovers is explained 
in the 12-page leaflet ““Modern Food Magic” put 
out by the Hartford Nutrition Committee, Greater 
Hartford Community Council, 15 Lewis Street, 
Hartford 3, Connecticut. Price 8 cents each or 7 
cents in quantities of 1,000 or more. 


Because rats, insects, and fungi destroyed enough 
bread grains and rice in 1947 to keep 150 million 
people alive for one year, a pamphlet on methods 
of fighting these pests has been prepared by tech- 
nical officers of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and sent to 55 member nations. French 
and Spanish editions are being prepared. It is 
estimated that such losses can be cut by at least 
one-tenth in 1948 if immediate action is taken by 
governments and individuals. A copy of “Thieves 
of Stored Grain” may be obtained from Inter- 
national Document Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Price 
25 cents. 


Although planned for southern states, the 38-page 
handbook on “School Lunch Policies and Stand- 
ards” should prove valuable for every state. Pre- 
pared by the committee on school lunch programs for 
the Southern States Work Conference on Educa- 
tional Problems, it is available from the executive 
secretary, Edgar L. Morphet, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Price 25 cents. 


To provide expert guidance for women in New 
York state who think they want or who already have 
small businesses of their own, the New York 
Woman’s Council was formed in 1945. Made up of 
34 women from business, labor, education, and the 
professions, it serves in an advisory capacity to the 
New York State Department of Commerce. 

A leaflet, ‘A Business of Her Own,” which de- 
scribes activities of the New York Woman’s Coun- 
cil, is available from the Council, New York State 
Department of Commerce, 112 State Street, Al- 
bany 7, N. Y. Free. 


More guides for planning kitchens around their 
major functions are described and illustrated in a 20- 
page booklet based on research by the Servel Home- 
maker’s Institute. Whether you are rearranging, 
remodeling, or planning a new kitchen, you may 
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find helpful “A New Concept of Planning Modern 
Gas Kitchens,” available from the Servel Home- 
maker’s Institute, Evansville 20, Indiana. Price 
10 cents. 


Illustrations and directions for “Clothing Con- 
struction Methods” used by Mrs. Edna Bryte 
Bishop in the New York program sponsored by the 
J. C. Penny Company have been put into printed 
form. For a copy teachers and home demonstra- 
tion agents may write to Mary Omen, 330 W. 
34th Street, New York 1,N. Y. Free. 


“Fabrics” and “Home Heating” are two recently 
revised bulletins on better buymanship, use, and 
care issued by the Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. Leone 
Ann Heuer has edited the 40-page bulletin that deals 
with natural and man-made fibers and fabrics made 
from them. Paul E. Mohn, dean of engineering at 
the University of Idaho, wrote the 40-page bulletin 
on “Home Heating” which has been edited by 
Bernice Dodge. Heating systems, fuel, equipment, 
and the efficient use of them are discussed in this 
second publication. Price 5 cents for single copies; 
special price for quantity orders. 

A word list of home economics terms in Spanish 
and in English is given in an article in the December 
1947 Modern Language Journal. Clothing, cookery, 
and child development terms are listed by the 
author, Marshall Nunn of the University of Alabama. 
Copies are available from the author. Free. 


The one Government of India scholarship given 
to a home economist (out of 200 grants) should 
yield big returns when Mrs. Rajammal Packyana- 
than Devadas of Madras, India, returns home. 
She is now at Ohio State University conducting 
research in an attempt to find an inexpensive supple- 
ment to the 80 per cent rice diet of the poorer classes 
of south India. 


Pending issuance of the Book of Needs, the 
February 29, 1948 number of The Bulletin of the 
Commission for International Educational Re- 
construction is devoted to descriptions of conditions 
in 15 countries of Europe and Asia. The larger, 
112-page, illustrated report, based on surveys by 
UNESCO and prepared under the direction of 
Bernard Drzewieski, is available from UNESCO, 
UNESCO House, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris XVI, 
France, and from some of the major bookstores in 
the United States at $1 per copy. 
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Abstracts 


Education 


Contributed by Heppa Karka 
University of Minnesota 


International attitudes in childhood and youth, 
G. Watson. New Era in Home & School 29, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 6-9. 

International attivudes of youth are built upon an 
emotional laid in childhood. Three 
basic objectives—self-acceptance, acceptance by 
others, and acceptance of others—must be achieved 
in childhood if young people are some day to be 
capable of co-operative international citizenship. 

In adolescence, youth becomes interested in 
world affairs and is most influenced by the attitudes 


foundation 


within the “peer culture.” 

The author makes four proposals to strengthen 
education of youth for world citizenship: (1) study 
major areas of the world through interest-action 
projects, (2) facilitate group travel to other countries 
and exchange of students, (3) encourage young 
people to identify themselves with like-minded youth 
in other countries, and (4) help youth to strengthen 
the sense of belonging to a world-wide community. 

Education for peace demands great changes in 
the program of our schools. 


Analyze population and institutions, L. Ne son. 
School Executive 67, No. 5 (Jan. 1948), pp. 41-43. 
The sociologist, who is a specialist in community 

analysis, and the teacher might work together for 
the betterment of schools. Since some schools have 
lost the feeling of identification with the community, 
the sociologist can help the teacher to bring the 
school and community into closer articulation. 

An understanding of the total community may be 
obtained through analysis of data regarding the com- 
munity, which can be obtained from the United 
States Census and supplemented with interviews and 
surveys. 

From the “problem” areas in the analysis, a 
project may be selected for co-operative study by the 
school and representatives of the community. Or 


the school may be only the initiator, not the leader, 
in carrying through the project. 


Through co- 
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operative effort the school and community will be 
vitalized. 


What makes a good teacher? [3. Biper and A. 
Snyper. Childhood Educ. 24, No. 6 (Feb. 1948), 
pp. 281-285. 

An analysis of a possible concept of good teaching 
and a discussion of the problems involved in evaluat- 
ing good teaching are presented. Every educator 
responsible for the education of teachers must have a 
concept of what constitutes a good teacher. 

The beginning teacher who likes children and is in 
good rapport with them is only in the initial stage of 
becoming a good teacher. To be a fine teacher she 
needs to understand fully pupil growth and learning 
as well as have facility with tools for acquiring 
knowledge. As a person the teacher must be secure 
within herself and develop attitudes through which 
she may help youth understand the world as it is 
today. 

The authors conclude “‘that there is no such person 
as the good teacher but it is possible to know where a 
teacher is good and what good teaching is.””’ Teach- 
ers are good only in terms of the environment in 
which they work. 


Community council objectives, R. J. Maaske. 
Adult Educ. J. 7, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 11-13. 
The purpose of a community council is to co- 

ordinate the efforts of various agencies and organi- 

zations in adult education, recreation, and welfare 
activities of the community. 

The author suggests six objectives for a community 
program: (1) offer instruction in current affairs; 
(2) give training in trades and occupations, including 
homemaking; (3) aid the general program of youth 
agencies in the community; (4) make available a 
broad program of recreation; (5) provide offerings in 
music, art, and other cultural interests; and (6) offer 
forums and study classes for the improvement of 
home and family relations, welfare, health, and 
sanitary conditions in the community. 


The instructional service center, A. H. Haypen. 
Educ. Leadership 5, No. 4 (Jan. 1948), pp. 240- 
243. 

Many school systems have established instruc- 
tional service centers in their schools in order to 
centralize teaching aids and equipment and make 
them readily available to teachers. A few of these 
schools have also supplied instructional service. 

The author gives concrete suggestions for organi- 
zation and operation of service centers adaptable 
to all schools regardless of size, nature, or locale. 
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Family Economics— present, packaging at points near the consumer is 
. favored. Products packaged at shipping points 


Home Management 


Contributed by Manet A. 

and ANN M. AIKIN 

New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


The new American market: No. 8, The nation. 
Bus. Week, No. 955 (Dee. 20, 1947), pp. 61-72. 
This article summarizes the preceding seven, 

which have dealt with various sections of the 

country. It points out developments that occurred 
in all sections of the United States. The trend 
toward a more urban population, probably the most 
basic during and following the war, increased from 
1939 to 1946 because of increased factory jobs and 
mechanization of farm work. Industry also has 
tended to become more decentralized. Wages in 
soft goods lines have caught up with those in hard 
goods lines. Income between salaried employees 
and wage earners has been redistributed. Income 
gains have been made everywhere. But the West 
and South have gained more than the Northeast. 

Incomes are more nearly equalized, with less spread 

between sections of the country and sections of the 

population.—M.A.R. 


Personal consumption, W. B. Reppway. London 
& Cambridge Econ. Serv. 25, Bulletin 4 (Nov. 10, 
1947), pp. 114-117. 

Total expenditures of British consumers were 83 
per cent higher from January to June 1947 than in 
the same period in 1946. About half of this increase 
probably represents an increase in volume and half 
an increase in price. Biggest increases were for 
household goods, 24 per cent; clothing, 20 per cent; 
and food, 17 per cent. Decreases occurred in ex- 
penditures for alcoholic beverages, 5 per cent; 
entertainment, 6 per cent. These changes seem to 
indicate that the public was more successful in 
spending its money on the things it really wanted. 
Figures for ‘‘small savings”’ are also lower, indicating 
‘again that the public has been better able to spend 
its money on the things it wants to buy. 

Bases of the estimates for various items of con- 
sumption are discussed.—M. A. R. 


Produce packaging, F. Ginpicx. Modern Packaz- 
ing 21, No. 4 (Dec. 1947), pp. 106-110+. 
Prepackaging improves the sale possibilities of 

lettuce and cauliflower and will eventually be stand- 

ard practice throughout the produce industry. At 


‘annot now be delivered to eastern markets in good 
condition because of the 8 to 12 days required for 
transportation and the necessity for wet refrigeration. 

Varieties holding up well under packaging and 
methods of controlling and preventing decay after 
packaging must be developed. Consumers may be 
interested in this development because of possible 
savings brought about by decreasing the amount of 
packing equipment and the weight of the package. 
—M. A. R. 


Consumer packaging of fruits and vegetables in 
California, G. L. Menren. J. Marketing 12, 
No. 3 (Jan. 1948), pp. 327-336. 

Packaging of fresh fruits and vegetables at the 
shipping point will probably be expanded in the next 
few years and lead to changes in marketing tech- 
niques. Opportunity for branding and advertising 
will then occur. While nearly all fruits and vege- 
tables have been sold in packaged form, only spinach 
and tomatoes have been marketed in this fashion on 
a large scale. Numerous problems of an economic 
nature will arise when this packaging occurs, but 
the main deterrents at present are problems of a 
technological and physiological nature.—M. A. R. 


Appraisals of Russian economic statistics, S. }. 
Harris, C. CLark, A. GERSCHENKRON, P. A. 
Baran, A. Beroason, and A. Yucow. Rev. 
Econ. Statistics 29, No. 4 (Nov. 1947), pp. 213-246. 
Russian statistics are a matter of considerable 

interest in measuring the achievements of a planned 
economy against those of an unplanned and free 
economy. The contributors to this symposium 
attempt to assess Russian statistics. It was noted 
that many deficiencies were due to suppression rather 
than to falsification of the data. 

Of direct interest to home economists is the fact 
that statistics on Russian family spending are almost 
completely. lacking. To determine food consump- 
tion an estimate can be made of the per head con- 
sumption of cereals and potatoes on the basis of 
other eastern European countries. The recorded 
output of livestock products and sugar can be added. 
That method omits vegetables because no output 
records are available for them. Yet they constitute 
an important part of the Russian diet. Official 
Russian publications give occasional information on 
the aggregate urban dwelling space in square meters. 
Expressed per head of urban population, a four- or 
five-room house for occupancy by a wage earner’s 
family in this country would house in Russia 14 
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people in 1928, 17 in 1934, 20 in 1937, and probably 
close to 30 today, with wartime destruction and an 
increase in urban population. 

The per capita current civilian outlay in 1940 
amounted to $153 in Russia as compared with 
about $600 in the United States.—M. A. R. 


The management challenge of marketing costs, 
J. W. Cuuturron. Harvard Bus. Rev. 26, No. 1 
(Jan. 1948), pp. 74-88. 

Standards for measuring marketing performance 
can increase the value received from marketing 
expenditures, according to a preliminary observa- 
tion in a study at the Harvard School of Business. 
The Taylor technique of a step-by-step analysis of 
minute parts of the marketing process will be an 
essential method in developing such standards. 
The author suggests that observations or controlled 
experiments need to be within a given line of business 
rather than in several lines because of the wide 
variation in conditions. 

Among the norms now used by business executives 
as they decide how much to spend on an advertising 
campaign, for example, are the previous year’s 
actual expenditures, the normal profit rate on sales, 
and the amount competitors are spending. Replacing 
these norms with external quantitative standards 
will give the business executive a basis for making 
more economical use of his resources.—A. M. A. 


What is rayon? Bus. Week, No. 962 (Feb. 7, 1948), 

p. 53. 

Tennessee Eastman Corporation no longer uses 
the word “‘rayon”’ in describing its synthetic cellulose 
fibers. The Federal Trade Commission in 1937 got 
producers of viscose and acetate fibers to agree to 
use the generic term rayon for all products containing 
synthetic fibers. Tennessee Eastman contends that 
since the properties of viscose and acetate fibers 
differ very greatly it is deceptive to the public to 
offer them both as rayon. The Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America has already been accused by the 
Federal Trade Commission of failing to call its ace- 
tate fibers rayon, and this case is near the final 
argument stage. On its outcome will probably de- 
pend the action that the Federal Trade Commission 
takes in regard to Tennessee Eastman.—M. A. R. 


Washer boom. Bus. Week, No. 961 (Jan. 31, 1948), 
pp. 44-47. 

At the war’s end Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
had an almost exclusive grip on the automatic 
washing machine market. Now Westinghouse, F. 
L. Jacobs, General Electric, Frigidaire, Sears 
Roebuck, Blackstone, Gamble-Skogmo, and Thor 
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are producing automatic washers. Altofer Bros., 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company, Norge 
Division of Borg-Warner Corporation, Hotpoint, 
and Nineteen Hundred Corporation plan to place 
their automatics on the market this year. Landers, 
Frary and Clark, also Barlow and Selig, have auto- 
matics in the blueprint stage. The day when the 
sale of the automatics exceeds that of the con- 
ventional washers is still far distant because of 
relative costs. The industry sees little possibility of 
narrowing the price difference in the near future. 
Manufacturers estimate that automatics will take 
only about 30 to 35 per cent of total washer sales in 
the next few years.—M. A. R. 


The effects of a booming population, J. I). Zeiseu. 
Conference Bd. Bus. Record 5, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), 
pp. 9-11. 

Projections of the future population of the United 
States made in 1938, assuming medium fertility and 
mortality, estimated the population would reach 
144,000,000 in 1955. In 1947 the population was 
slightly over 144,000,000. Although the war is the 
chief factor invalidating these projections, changes 
starting to occur in the late ’30’s and early °40’s, 
such as advances in the science of nutrition, greater 
concentration of childbearing in the earlier years of 
marriage, and introduction of new chemotherapy, 
were also important. 

The significance of a larger population to business- 
men and government is great. A 20 per cent in- 
crease in births in 1946 means roughly a 20 per cent 
increase in labor force entrants in the middle of the 
1960’s. Marriage rates will probably rise in 20 to 
25 years affecting the demand for housing. How- 
ever, the long-term downward trend in the birth 
rate, from a high of 41.2 per cent in the 1790’s to 
7.2 per cent in the 1930's , will probably continue, 
although at a greatly retarded rate.—M. A. R. 


Principles of kitchen layout, A. W. Dana. Hotel 
Mot. 52, No. 6 (Dec. 1947), pp. 50-51+ ; 58, No. 2 
(Feb. 1948), pp. 62-63+-. 

These two articles, the first on arranging kitchen 
equipment and the second on modern dishwashing 
methods, are the eighth and tenth in a series pre- 
pared for institution kitchens. They also contain 
some material and ideas applicable to home kitchens. 
Among the items that would have some bearing on 
home practices are: the stress placed on need for 
several sinks; placement of refrigerator units; pre- 
dishwashing procedures; and handling dishes after 
they have been washed in electric dishwashers. 


M. A. R. 
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Family Relations 
and Child Development 


Contributed by GertrupE E. CatrreNDEN 
Towa State College 


Children’s audiograms in relation to reading attain- 
ments: III. Discussion, summary .and conclu- 
sions, 8S. Henry. J. Genetic Psychol. 71, First 
half (Sept. 1947), pp. 49-63. 

Left and right ear tests of hearing acuity and tests 
of reading achievement were administered to 295 
elementary school children. The results indicate 
a positive relationship between hearing acuity for 
the high tones and reading achievement. Con- 
sonant sounds are created by relatively higher 
frequency pressure patterns than are vowel sounds. 
Also, they carry relatively more of the intelligibility 
of speech. In spoken English they occur more 
often than vowels. For the child who is inexperi- 
enced with speech and who is hearing new words 
constantly, high tones may assume greater impor- 
tance than for the adult. It is reasonable to assume 
that loss of high-tone acuity results in lower ability 
in reading. High-tone loss for boys is greater than 
for girls, but sex differences in mean loss at the low 
and medium tones are negligible. Certain otological 
defects are associated with hearing loss. 


Qualitative analysis of intelligence test responses, 
W. M. CruicksHank. J. Clin. Psychol. 3, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 381-386. 

Responses of mentally retarded and normal chil- 
dren to a problem involving logical reasoning in 
arithmetic, but beyond the mental levels of the 
children concerned, were analyzed. One group of 15 
normal subjects, matched, approximately, in arith- 
metic age, was matched with a group of 15 mentally 
retarded subjects. Responses of the normal children 
fell into two sharply defined categories: don’t know, 
73 per cent; correct, 26 per cent. In contrast, the 
mentally retarded children gave the following types 
of responses to the same problem: nonsensical, 40 
per cent; superficial, 26 per cent; inadequate, 13 per 
cent; don’t know, 13 per cent; correct-incomplete, 
6 per cent. These findings bear out the generaliza- 
tion that mentally retarded children lack a specific 
mental attitude of autocriticism. The mentally 
retarded child makes an answer for the sake of 
making an answer and thus maintains his social 
integrity in the situation. The normal child faces 
the situation realistically and admits his inability 
to deal with the problem. 


May 1948 


A study of homesickness in college freshmen, A. A. 
Rose. J. Soc. Psychol. 26, Second half (Novy. 
1947), pp. 185-202. 

The importance of home background as a deter- 
mining factor in homesickness is clearly indicated in 
this study of 66 Smith College freshmen who were 
observed and interviewed over a period of five weeks 
just after entering college. 

Three classifications were made: (1) never home- 
sick, {2) had been homesick only once, and (3) 
experienced homesickness repeatedly. 

Students in group | had been independent of their 
families over a period of years, possessed a large 
number of acquaintances, formed friendships easily 
with both sexes, were in good health. By the end 
of the observation period their dislike for academic 
work decreased. 

Students in group 2 were less healthy than those 
in group 1, came from small families where relation- 
ships were intimate, had a small group of close 
friends in their home community. Many expected 
these same intimate relationships in college and 
were disappointed not to find them immediately. 
After a period, this group became more satisfied 
With the social life and less satisfied with academic 
work than either of the other groups. 

Students in group 3 had strong feelings of in- 
adequacy as to their ability to compete or gain 
prestige, were generally poorly adjusted, were self- 
conscious in all social situations. At home they 
had been dominated. As the observation period 
progressed, their satisfaction with social life in- 
creased and interest in academic work decreased. 


Playwriting and acting as a diagnostic-therapeutic 
technique with delinquents, R. Lassner. J. 
Clin. Psychol. 3, No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 349-356. 
Playwriting and production, as used in a rehabili- 

tation program in the Minnesota State Training 

School for Boys, is described. Boys indicating an 

interest in writing and producing plays were divided 

into groups of three to six members. Each group 
was given complete freedom in choice of plot and 
actors. Following group meetings, diseussions of 
progress and problems were held with a psychologist. 

Projections and identifications of the boys through 

choices of plot and role were evident. 

Included in the report are three case studies of 
boys whose participation in the playwriting and 
production program resulted in marked changes in 
attitude and behavior. Such a program has value 
in a large institution where the opportunity for 
working with individuals is slight. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina Lams 
and CLARA McPHERSON 


Texas Technological College 


Thiamin and ascorbic acid values of raw and canned 
peas, ©. R. ALexanper and J. F. FEeaster. 
Food Research 12, No. 6 (NovDee., 1947), 
pp. 468-473. 

In raw peas thiamine value increased with sieve 
size, and ascorbic acid values decreased. No marked 
differences were found between varieties of peas 
grown in different seasons. The variations in raw 
peas were great enough to account for a wide range 
of vitamin content in the canned products. Con- 
centration of water soluble nutrients was the same 
in both solid and brine portions; about one-third of 
the ascorbic acid or thiamine contained in the can 
was to be found in the brine.—M. L. 


Infra-red toasting unit speeds wheat-germ process- 
ing, D. B. Prarr, Jr. Food Ind. 19, No. 2 
(Feb. 1948), pp. 86-88. 

Production of approximately 2,000 pounds of 
processed wheat germ per 8-hour day in a 6,400-sack 
capacity flour mill has been made possible by a 
continuous method using infrared toasting to in- 
activate fat-splitting enzymes. Heat treating on a 
batch basis and at a much slower rate in an ordinary 
gas-fired coffee roaster has been the previous and 
usual practice. Advantages of the continuous 
process are: (1) it can be tied in with wheat milling 
operations to process the germ immediately after 
its removal from the mill streams; (2) it requires 
only minimum supervision to obtain a final product 
of uniform quality; (3) it gives improved retention 
of natural vitamin content; and (4) it reduces 
likelihood of insect infestation. Since this new 
process has caused an increase in production, com- 
mercial interest in wheat germ for the human diet 
should also be increased.-C. M. 


Vitamin retention and acceptability of fresh vege- 
tables cooked by four household methods and 
by an institutional method, K. SurHerLAND, 
G. and W. F. Hinman. Food 
Research 12, No. 6 (Nov.—Dec., 1947), pp. 496+. 
Cabbage strips, spinach without stems, and peas 

were cooked in an open saucepan, a tightly covered 

saucepan, a steamer, a pressure saucepan, and in a 

steam-jacketed kettle to determine ascorbic acid, 

thiamine, and riboflavin retention and the accept- 
ability ratings. For green cabbage and peas the 
pressure saucepan gave the best product, and for 
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spinach both the steamer and pressure saucepan 
were satisfactory. The cooking liquid lost con- 
siderable amounts of ascorbic acids when stored in a 
refrigerator for one or two days and one-half to 
four-fifths when brought to a boil. Large quantities 
cooked in a steam-jacketed kettle had approximately 
the same retention of ascorbic acid and thiamine 
but more riboflavin than small quantities cooked 
in an open saucepan. Holding the vegetables one 
and one-half hours over steam decreased only the 
ascorbic acid content.—M. L. 


Effect of certain home practices on reduced ascorbic 
acid content of peas, rhubarb, snap beans, soy 
beans and spinach, F. 0. Van Duyne, J. T. 
Cuase, J. R. Fanska, and J. I. Stwpson. Food 
Research 12, No. 6 (Nov—Dec., 1947), pp. 439- 
448. 

Storage for approximately one day or even two 
days in the refrigerator did not significantly affect 
the ascorbic acid content of snap beans. Holding 
at room temperature caused a loss of 30 to 31 per 
cent. When peas, snap beans, and soy beans were 
boiled in twice their weight of water, loss of ascorbic 
acid from the cooked vegetables was significantly 
greater than when vegetables were cooked in half 
their weight of water. Doubling the cooking time 
(based on the ‘“‘only to done” stage) decreased the 
ascorbic acid present in the cooked vegetable. 
One-hundred-gram portions of peas, snap beans, 
and soy beans would supply 25, 27, and 31 per cent 
of the average daily allowance of 75 milligrams of 
ascorbic acid when vegetables are boiled in the 
smaller amounts of water for shorter lengths of 
time. Rhubarb sauce retained 87 per cent of the 
ascorbic acid of rhubarb; an amount not decreased 
by storage in a refrigerator for 71 hours.—M. L. 
Prevention of darkening in consumer-packaged 

corn, H. G. Gaucu and L. E. Scorr. Food Ind. 

20, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 72-73. 

Consumer packaging of husked, trimmed, fresh 
sweet corn (a recent innovation) has been hindered 
because kernels injured in the husking process 
darken when boiled after a short storage period. 
Browning is not likely to occur within seven days 
or less when corn is stored at 32°F. However, it 
does take place within two days at 60°F or three 
days at 38°F or 45°F. A solution to this “delayed- 
action browning’ problem has been found by 
immersing the corn for four to six minutes in an 
acid water bath containing 1.1 quarts of concentrated 
sulfuric acid per 100 gallons of water, rinsing under 
running tap water, and then packaging. Little, 
if any, acid penetrates the kernels.—C. M. 
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Housing 


Contributed by Avis WooLriIcH 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


The house: a success story, E. Seetey. Survey 
Graphic 37, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 70-74, 85. 
Amalgamated Houses, established 20 years ago, 

is a pioneer co-operative housing project in New 

York. Few original members were seasoned co- 

operators, though most were in sympathy with the 

movement. The Houses weathered depression and 
war, co-operatively managing funds in order that 
families unable to pay full rent could remain. 
Members pay equity of $500 per room, receive 
stock in this amount. Equity represents the differ- 
ence in capital investment per room and the mort- 
gage. Title remains with the corporation. Rents 
are nominal and represent the operator’s share in 
running the project, including amortization, in- 
surance, and taxes. Members feel similar co- 
operative, self-help, nonprofit methods are the 
blueprint for solving housing shortages and that 
government should lend them the price of equity. 


The local health department program in housing, 
L. M. Boarp. Public Health Repts. 62, No. 37 
(Sept. 12, 1947), pp. 1327-1336. 

Local health departments are directly concerned 
with housing. Many have been active in related 
fields of sanitation, accident prevention, illumina- 
tion, heating. A program of housing inspection is 
proposed as a further contribution to healthful 
housing and as a means of extending coverage of 
sanitation laws and new building controls. 

Present housing problems have created a demand 
for surveys of housing conditions and needs. A 
comprehensive inspection program integrated with 
the over-all community housing program offers 
excellent opportunities for co-operative working 
arrangements with other agencies interested in 
housing. Duplication of effort would be avoided; 
broader coverage of the problem would be possible. 
Such a continuous collection of data would allow 
the health department periodically to analyze results. 

The requirements, methods, and delineation of 
duties in establishing and maintaining an inspection 
program are outlined. 


Clear slums? yes, but how? J. B. Woop. Na- 
tion’s Bus. 35, No. 12 (Dec. 1947), pp. 42-45, 
68+. 

Recognized as a social, economic, and political 
issue, the housing controversy now centers on how 


the crisis should be met. State and federal pro- 
grams, through subsidies, can furnish housing at 
lower rents than local agencies. Some government 
action is necessary to clear slums and blighted areas. 

Methods used by two cities, Chicago and Indian- 
apolis, are cited. The former utilizes both federal 
public housing and a local action committee. A 
revolving fund plan in Indianapolis is entirely 
locally administered. 


A kitchen full of ideas, L. Saver. Farm J. 72, 

No. 3 (March 1948), pp. 136-139. 

Principles of work simplification have been used 
in the farm kitchen designed and built at the Belts- 
ville research laboratories. Work centers are in 
“U” arrangement. They are planned to give 
storage of frequently used items with minimum 
stretching or stooping. Work counters at each 
center are 44 inches. Revolving corner cabinets, 
bins back of the sink, and a garbage disposal opening 
in the work counter are used. Dish cabinets and 
silver drawers open in both dining room and kitchen. 
Lighting fixtures are of the homemade fluorescent 
type. Working drawings are available. 


Take your kitchen with you, ©. Hurtey. Farm 

J. 72, No.3 (March 1948), p. 69. 

A portable and free-standing kitchen cabinet 
wall has been designed by Iowa State College home 
economists and engineers. Of particular interest 
to renters, the unit consists of 3 base cabinets with 
sink, 2 upper cabinets, and an open-shelf cupboard 
to be used when there is no window over the sink. 
Plans are available. 


Select home site carefully, G. Meissner. Am. 
Lumberman, No. 3379 (Jan. 31, 1948), pp. 50, 54. 
Cost of construction remains the same whether 

a home is located on a good or poor site. Factors 
influencing the selection of site in light of type and 
value of the house should be: Is the neighborhood 
appreciating or depreciating in value? Is the house 
value in keeping with others? Are public utilities 
available? Are facilities for schools, markets, 
churches, amusement areas provided? 

A template of the house floor plan which can be 
moved around on a scale drawing of the lot is 
suggested as a, means of properly locating and 
orienting the house. The drawing should show 
location of trees, boulders, and grades so that 
intelligent analysis of ground-clearing problems 
might also be made. Excavation problems and 
methods are discussed. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Marcuerire E. Horn 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Brush upon brushes, |Eprroriat]. Bldgs. 48, No. | 

(Jan. 1948), pp. 24-25. 

Brush materials include bristles, horsehair, vege- 
table fibers, and synthetic fibers. Bristles are hairs 
of pigs or boars usually imported from China, South 
America, or India. Domestic bristle is of excellent 
quality but of short supply. The most resilient 
and long-wearing bristles come from North China 
and Siberia. 

Horsehair is less expensive and more easily ob- 
tained than bristles. The best and firmest variety 
is English-dressed Australian horsehair. Combina- 
tions of horsehair and bristles afford a denser 
sweeping surface than either alone. 

Vegetable fibers used are bass, bassine, palmyra, 
palmetto, and tampico. Synthetic fibers are not 
yet in wide use for maintenance brushes. Nylon is 
being developed to simulate bristles. 

Blocks for brushes are constructed of hardwood. 
The method of attaching material to the block also 
determines the quality of the brush. Pitch set is a 
hand operation in which tied tufts of bristles are 
dipped in hot pitch and inserted in holes in the block; 
nylon and bristle brushes are made in this way. 


Nylon in the food industry, J. S. Trevor. Food 

17, No. 196 (Jan. 1948), pp. 20-21. 

Nylon brushes are used in flour milling, bottle 
washing, fruit pulping, and bread making. Initial 
cost of such brushes is greater than that for hog 
bristle or horsehair, but other factors must be 
considered. Nylon filaments are strong, elastic, 
highly resistant to abrasion, and of uniform diameter. 
They retain their stiffness, absorbing one-fifth as 
much water as the best hog bristles. Nylon resists 
effects of all common chemicals and will not fray, 
split, or become brittle. 

Sieves are made from nylon filament for use in 
flour milling and confectionery. These have great 
resilience and resistance to abrasion and corrosion 
and are not attacked by fungi or insects. 

Molded nylon is of value in situations where 
requirements are toughness, chemical resistance, 
color stability, resilience, and a_high-softening 
point. Molded nylon will not warp in contact with 
hot sirups and is virtually unbreakable. Nylon 
tubing is suggested for use in conveying hot food 
products from one part of an industrial plant to 
another. 
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Curries are popular and they help save meat, J. A. 
CLINE. Am. Restaurant 32, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), 
pp. 38-39+. 

Curry is a stew or creamed dish which got its 
name from the East Indian condiment that gives 
the characteristic flavor. The base may be meat, 
fish, poultry, or vegetables. In India tamarinds are 
added ; here, rhubarb or apples add tartness. Liquid 
may be stock, milk, or coconut milk. Curry 
powder is ground daily in India. American in- 
stitutions should buy the best quality curry powder. 

Rice is served with curries to balance the rich, 
spicy sauce and condiments. Avoid overcooking 
rice. Lemon juice sprinkled on cooked rice will 
whiten it. In buying rice, never purchase mixed 
varieties because of variations in cooking time. 


Save food by utilization of leftovers, A. Suirciirre. 
Hotel Monthly 56, No. 658 (Jan. 1948), pp. 42- 
43. 

Planning for the appeasement of visiting appetites 
is perhaps the greatest reason for waste and over- 
production in food service institutions. Where 
business fluctuates greatly and cookery cannot be 
‘arried on throughout the meal, overproduction is 
common. In Paris in 1870, leftovers from plates 
of diners were sold in the market. Such leftovers 
are useful now only for checking on plate waste. 
Unserved leftovers should be used with originality 
and taste. 


Help to keep your toasters toasting, T. Trai. 
Am. Restaurant 32, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 
40-41+. 

Maintenance of equipment should be arranged 
on a systematic basis. For each piece of equip- 
ment, a record card should be kept. A description 
of the piece, information on installation and upkeep, 
and a notation of repairs and overhauling should 
be recorded. A periodic maintenance notebook may 
insure against forgetfulness. 

Clean toasters carefully with a brush at the end 
of each day. Once a month, remove the enclosing 
‘ase and brush away all crumbs, dust, and food 
particles. Wipe any parts soiled with oil or grease. 
Examine heating elements for evidence of excessive 
age or bad operating condition. If only one or two 
elements are defective, replace with good elements 
of the same age as those in the toaster. This 
insures uniform toasting. Check timer mechanisms 
to see that they are free of crumbs, debris, and 
moisture; but do not take them apart. Check 
electrical connections. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by E. Neige TopHUNTER 
University of Alabama 


Availability of riboflavin of ice cream, peas, and 
almonds judged by urinary excretion of the 
vitamin by women subjects, G. Everson, FE. 
Wueecer, H. WaLKer, and W. J. CAULFIELD. 
J. Nutrition 35, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 209-223. 
Kight healthy women served as subjects for the 

measurement of the urinary excretion of riboflavin. 

Each subject was her own control. 

Following a preliminary period on a diet adequate 
in protein and riboflavin, subjects ate a basal diet 
containing 2.4 milligrams of riboflavin for 12 days. 
Then for a 3-day period 1 mg crystalline riboflavin 
was given daily, followed by daily supplements, 
each for 3-day periods, of ice cream, frozen green 
peas, and whole unblanched almonds in amounts 
to provide | mg riboflavin. 

The amount of riboflavin excreted indicated 
complete utilization of the vitamin in ice cream. 
But less than one-half of the riboflavin in frozen 
green peas or almonds was available. 


The isoleucine requirement of the infant, A. A. 
ALBANESE, L. E. Hott, Jr., V. I. Davis, 8. E. 
SNYDERMAN, M. Letn, and E. M. Smetak. J. 
Nutrition 35, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 77-183. 

The amino acid requirement was determined by 
finding the amount needed to restore the nitrogen 
retention and normal rate of body weight gain. 
Five normal healthy male infants were observed. 

Synthetic diets, adequate in all known nutrients 
except isoleucine, were fed in five daily feedings 
for 7-day test periods. Crystalline isoleucine was 
added to the diet in increasing amounts for each 
period. Feces and urine were analyzed for nitrogen. 

The infants received a complete diet on an evap- 
orated milk formula the first week. The isoleucine- 
deficient diet was then given for 3 weeks, followed 
by diets with increasing levels of isoleucine. 

When isoleucine was omitted, there was an im- 
mediate drop in the daily weight gain and the nitro- 
gen retention steadily decreased. An intake of 90 
micrograms of L-isoleucine per kilogram of body 
weight per day was necessary to restore the nitrogen 
retention and daily body weight gain to that ob- 
tained on the evaporated milk formula. Deficiency 
of isoleucine had no measurable effect on the blood 
plasma protein and hemoglobin levels of the infants, 
nor were there any detectable clinical symptoms. 


Zoopherin: A nutritional factor for rats associated 
with animal protein sources, L. M. Zucker and 
T. F. Zucker. Arch. Biochem. 16, No. 1 
(Jan. 1948), pp. 115-129. 

Mature female rats kept on a diet containing 
plant proteins, yeast, and sources of all known 
vitamins experienced normal gestation and lactation, 
but at 30 to 31 days a high mortality rate was noted 
among the young. Surviving young grew slowly and 
were 40 per cent below normal weight at 20 weeks of 
age. The probable cause of death was hemorrhage 
in the fundie portion of the stomach. 

A water extract of liver or other animal protein 
prevented the mortality. Yeast was _ ineffective, 
indicating that the essential factor was not one of 
the B vitamin group. The essential factor is 
different from streptogenin, factor R and 8, Bry 
and By and U that have been described by other 
workers. The authors named the factor ‘zo- 
operin” because it is needed to carry on animal 
species. Zoopherin may be identical with the 
“nutritional factor X” of Cary and Hartman and 
with a chick growth factor recently reported. 
Zoopherin is water soluble, relatively stable, and 


” 


may be of polypeptide nature. 


Margarine and the growth of children, II. 
LEICHENGER, G. EISENBERG, and A. J. CARLSON. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc. 136, No. 6 (Feb. 7, 1948), 
pp. 388-391. 

Two hundred sixty seven white children were 
divided into two groups and studied for a 2-year 
period. For one group only fortified margarine 
was used as table fat, for making pastry, and for 
frying foods. Only butter was used for these 
purposes for the second group. Both groups of 
children lived in orphanages. The diets in each 
institution were carefully supervised and provided 
25 to 30 per cent of the calories as fat. The children 
were weighed and measured each month under 
medical supervision, and hemoglobin and red blood 
cell counts were made at the beginning of the study 
and twelve months later. 

There was a considerable turnover of children 
in the institutions. However, blood data on 65 and 
85 children in the respective groups showed values 
within normal range. Height-weight measures 
showed comparable gains for both groups. The 
health of the children during the 2-year period was 
uniformly good, regardless of the source of fat in 


the diet. 
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Social Welfare and 


Public Health 


Contributed by Dororny L. Bover, Lois M. 
BuRMAN, AND Mary Hotme Birrine 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 

D. C. Home Economics Association 


Methods of removing fluorides from water, I’. J. 
Maier. Am. J. Public Health 37, No. 12 
(Dee. 1947), pp. 1559-1565. 

More than a million persons in 500 or more 
communities in the United States are at present 
using public water supplies containing in excess of 
1.5 parts per million fluorides. The disfiguring 
dental conditions caused by drinking water with 
an excess of fluoride can only be prevented in future 
populations by removal of the excess fluorides from 
communal water supplies. 

Most removal processes now available are either 
too expensive to operate or too complicated for 
routine application by the average small water 
treatment plant operator. An urgent need is the 
development of a process comparable to the lime- 
soda ash softening process in cost and simplicity. 
Additional fundamental research on fluoride re- 
moval methods is needed before endemic fluorosis 
can be successfully combated as a dental hazard to 
large numbers in many communities.—D. L. B. 


Clinic nutrition project reports good progress, A. 
Spoun and L. T. RoGers. Modern Hosp. 69, 
No. 5 (Nov. 1947), pp. 79-80. 

In 1943 a 3-year plan was put into operation to 
enlarge the clinic nutrition programs in the voluntary 
hospitals of Chicago which have large outpatient 
services. The project involved community plan- 
ning by three agencies which were responsible for 
planning, financing, and guiding the professional 
aspects of the project. A representative advisory 
committee, including members from the medical 
profession, clinic administration, nutrition, home 
economics, and public welfare, was made responsible 
for maintaining and improving the quality of the 
activities. Professional supervision was given to 
the nutrition workers. 
discuss problems and procedures of common. in- 


Meetings were held to 


terest, such as an analysis of interviewing techniques, 
dynamics of human behavior, nutrition reviews, 


and the adequacy of food allowances. 

The program consisted in part of teaching the 
essentials of normal nutrition to clinic patients not 
diagnosed as needing therapeutic diets. 
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Evaluation of the project at the end of the three 
years gave evidence that it had sold itself. Clinics 
now accept the responsibility for incorporating the 
demonstration project into their program.—L. M. B. 


Sound consultation leads to better service, I’. J. 
BracKEN. Modern Hosp. 69, No. 6 (Dee. 
1947), pp. 100-102. 

Frequently, small institutions cannot afford and 
do not have the volume of work to warrant the 
full-time employment of a qualified dietitian. A 
dietitian’s services may be shared by several in- 
stitutions if she is used as a consultant. These 
institutions must recognize that there are problems 
in relation to food service. They must conscien- 
tiously want to do something about them and provide 
the means for carrying out any change before a 
dietary consultation can be effective. 

The dietitian giving the service should be able 
to devote sufficient time to the job. She must be an 
experienced person who is familiar with quantity 
food service administration as well as nutrition 
education methods. A special kind of skill in 
working with people over whom she does not have 
any direct authority is needed by the consulting 
dietitian. The consultation should include an 
analysis of a week’s consumption of food, criticism 
of the menus, suggestions for better methods of 
procuring foods and improved methods of storage 
and preparation, ideas for plate waste reduction, 
and recommendations for improved arrangement 
and decoration of dining room. To be effective, 
the dietary consultation service must be a continual 
service and should be paid for. Administrators 
are more likely to carry out suggestions for which 
they have had to pay.—L. M. B. 

Frozen precooked foods, B. I. Procror and A. W. 
Pours. Am. J. Public Health 38, No. 1 
(Jan. 1948), pp. 44-49. 

A microbiological survey was made of all com- 
mercially prepared frozen precooked foods available 
in New England markets. 

The bacterial populations in the products ex- 
amined varied widely with food and storage tempera- 
tures. Although freezing for 30 months did not 
kill all bacteria, bacterial counts decreased with 
each successive month in food stored at 0°C. On 
the other hand, food stored at 30°C showed a pro- 
nounced increase in bacterial count when stored 
for only 24 to 48 hours. 

Charts indicate clearly the importance of con- 
tinuous storage of foods in the frozen state until 
immediately before use.—M. H. B. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Haze, Van Ness 
The Stout Institute 


Shrinkage of certain cotton woven fabrics, H. M. 
FLeTcHer and M. V, Jones. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 36, No. 25 (Dec. 15, 1947), pp. 727-729. 
Complaints of excessive shrinkage in cotton 

garments motivated this study of the effect of 

mechanical agitation and methods of pressing on 
shrinkage in cotton woven goods. 

The five fabrics selected included two printed 
percales, a chambray, a printed crash, and a plaid 
gingham. Nine specimens, 20 inches square, were 
prepared of each fabric. One set, consisting of 
three specimens of each fabric, was laundered by a 
standard test method; another set, by a commercial 
procedure; and a third, by a home laundering 
method. All washings were repeated five successive 
times. 

The same operator ironed one of the three samples 
by hand pressing, according to the standard test 
method; another by flat bed machine pressing as 
prescribed in the standard test; and the third by a 
modified home method of hand pressing. 

More and similar shrinkage occurred in the stand- 
ard test procedure and the commercial process than 
in the home process. In general, the greatest 
shrinkage took place in the first wash, some in the 
second and third. The home method, a procedure 
in which the iron is moved in the warp and filling 
directions, resulted in less shrinkage than in the 
other two methods. 


Textiles battle for the consumer dollar: The part 
played by linen. Textile Colorist & Converter 
69, No. 12 (Dec. 1947), pp. 20-24. 

For the first time in history, Irish linen is the 
top dollar export from the British Isles. Prior to 
World War II, Russia was the great flax-producing 
nation, with additional supplies coming from the 
Balkan countries, Latvia, Finland, and Estonia. 
Since flax from these countries is not now available 
to the world markets, main sources for linen manu- 
facture are now concentrated in Belgium, Holland, 
and Ireland. 

Northern Ireland is the center of the world’s 
linen supply because in this small area are concen- 
trated talents and skills required for bleaching, 
spinning, weaving, and manufacturing fine linens. 
In spite of war losses in equipment and labor, many 
mills have returned to 80 per cent capacity. Every 


encouragement is being given this industry by the 
government. 

Linen’s appeal to the buyer has been its quality 
rather than price. Shrinkage control and crease- 
resistant finishes are now a general rule. 


There’s more than glamour to your fabric, A. 
Jounson. Textile Colorist & Converter 70, No.1 
(Jan. 1948), pp. 38-39. 

With new styles have come luxury fabrics of many 
kinds, always a source of trouble to the dry cleaner. 
The popular moiré materials are a good example of 
perishable finishes. Much of it sold this past year 
could not be satisfactorily pressed, for steam used 
in pressing caused the pattern to become dull or to 
disappear. Wet spotting in removing many types 
of water soluble soils is out of the question. Surah 
has given dry cleaners considerable difficulty because 
of shrinkage, bleeding of colors, and loss of sizing. 
As real as these problems are, the manufacturers 
seldom hear of the complaints directly. 

The National Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing 
maintains extensive research and educational facil- 
ities and is largely responsible for improved dry- 
cleaning services. Besides working out safe methods 
of handling fabrics, it seeks to work more closely 
with manufacturing groups to share its research 
results in the interests of merchandise improvements. 


Use of nylon and other new fibers in knitting, W. 
A. B. Davipson. Rayon Textile Monthly 29, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 75-76. 

Leading yarn producers and knitters are spending 
large sums on experiments to produce superior 
types of knitted goods. The place nylon has made 
in the women’s hosiery field is a striking example of 
what can be done by chemically produced fibers in 
supplanting natural fibers. Nylon staple is now 
estavlishing itself in hosiery and other knit wear. 
The long-wearing qualities and shrink-resistant 
features point to a _ successful future. Rayon 
filament and staple are well established in knitted 
socks, underwear, and tricot goods. Vinyon has 
been widely acclaimed, and terylene produced in 
England seems promising for knitting. 

New technical advances in knitting machinery 
are playing a part in promoting the use of synthetic 
and blended yarns in knitted wear. A new circular 
knitting machine imitates woven designs. Im- 
provements on machines and the introduction of new 
ones give greater variety to designs, such as knitted 
fabrics in diagonal patterns and raised rayon jerseys. 
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Notes 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. In con- 
junction with the Alabama Education Association, 
the Association held its annual meeting in Birming- 
ham on March 25 and 26. At the morning session 
Margaret Justin of Kansas State College spoke on 
“The Place of the Family in American Life.” At 
the afternoon meeting a panel on ‘Women’s Oppor- 
tunities and Responsibilities in Citizenship”’ was led 
by Dr. Justin. Other participants were Anne Gary 
Pannell of the University of Alabama; Mrs. M. P. 
Walker, president, Alabama Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation; and Josephine Eddy of Alabama College. 
Mrs. Marion W. Spidle, president of the Alabama 
Home Economics Association, presided at the 
meeting. 

The Association has planned a membership pro- 
gram for recruitment of all potential home econo- 
mists in the state. 

The housing division, under the chairmanship of 
Florence Davis, has a program on a satisfactory 
house plan for low-income housing. <A report of its 
findings will be made in the fall. 

Alabama College. At the Southern Regional Con- 
ference of the U.S. Office of Education in Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 16 to 20, Laura B. Hadley made 
a progress report of the Alabama study of ‘“‘Factors 
Affecting the Satisfaction of Home Economics 
Teachers on Their Jobs.” 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Mrs. Marion W. 
Spidle served as chairman of the home economics 
section of the Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, which met in Washington, D. C., from 
February 12 to 14. 

A new research laboratory in human nutrition was 
opened on March 1. The research will be conducted 
under the direction of Ernestine I. Frazier. 

A textile laboratory containing $6,000 worth of 
new testing equipment has been in operation since 
January 1. 

University of Alabama. Pauline FE. Keeney, Ann 
Watson, and Henrietta Thompson are authors of a 
new illustrated bulletin, “A Serviceability Study 
Comparing an All-Cotton Chambray with a Cham- 
bray of Cotton Warp and Viscose Rayon Filling.” 

A study of the “Nutritional Health of the School 
Child” is being conducted by E. Neige Todhunter, 


Dorothy Ehmke, and Christina Doyle of the Re- 
search Laboratory of Human Nutrition. 


ALASKA 

University of Alaska. A hat clinic was featured 
in the home economics department in March. 

The cookery classes have been working on food 
management problems with foods for complete meals 
frozen outdoors. Mrs. Lola Cremeans Tilly has 
worked on this project in her own home. 

Frances Jensen plans to study at Cornell Univer- 
sity this summer. 

Extension Service. A garden course was given in 
Fairbanks in February, and similar courses are given 
throughout the territory. The growing season is 
short but, with the long daylight hours, large, tender 
vegetables are produced. 

Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen, home demonstration 
leader, assisted with the Farmers and Homemakers 
week in the Matanuska Valley. 

New home demonstration agents include Mary 
Robinson, district agent, Petersburg; and Genevieve 
Ott Wery, assistant to the district agents, Anchorage. 


ARIZONA 

Arizona Home Economics Association. The 
spring meeting of the Association was held in Phoenix 
on April 2 and 3, with Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman 
as the principal speaker. 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff. The home eco- 
nomics department was hostess to 130 members and 
advisers of the Arizona Association of Future Home- 
makers of America for its third annual meeting. 

Phoenix College. Mrs. Etheldreda Radulescu, 
formerly of the University of Minnesota and Michi- 
gan State College, joined the staff last fall. 

University of Arizona. Faye C. Jones will teach 
courses in the planning of home economics depart- 
ments and assist persons who are working on such 
building problems at the University of Hawaii this 
summer. Miss Jones has been helping architects, 
teachers, and administrators plan home economics 
departments ; and she participated in a panel discus- 
sion at a state meeting on Schoolhouse Planning 
sponsored by the State Department of Public In- 
struction and the State Architects Association. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Ellen Kightlinger, for- 
merly home demonstration agent in Ohio, has been 
appointed to assist the state leader of 4-H club work. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eby, recently on the nursery school 
staff of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
is now assistant home demonstration agent in Mari- 
copa County. 

Elsa Lindstrom, home economies adviser of the 
Royal Agriculture Society in Halmstad, Sweden, 
visited Arizona from January 16 to 25. 
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She and Ruth Wallensteen, who was in the state 
from February 19 to 25, have been sent to the United 
States to study the home economics educational sys- 
tem, particularly extension. 


ARKANSAS 


State Department of Education. ‘Food Prob- 
lems” was the topic for discussion at nine conferences 
held by the state supervisory staff of the Department 
of Education with agriculture and home economics 
teachers during January and February. Leaders are 
working co-operatively on helping families to plan 
for producing and conserving food, to make the food 
dollar go further by wise buying, to emphasize use of 
abundant foods, to plan for saving meat and wheat. 

Extension Service. Officers of the Home Demon- 
stration Agents Association for 1948 are: President 
Josie Benton, Hamburg; vice-president, Maeda 
Asbell, El Dorado; secretary, Mabel Russell, Russell- 
ville; and treasurer, Mrs. Mauree Nance, Sheridan. 

Jenny Betts, Miller County home demonstration 
agent, and Mary Britzman, Craighead County home 
demonstration agent, received national recognition 
for outstanding work in 1947. 

National Home Demonstration Week will be ob- 
served in Arkansas from May 2 to 8. Plans are un- 
der way for the Annual Conference of Extension 
Workers and for the Arkansas State 4-H Club Camp 
to be held at the University of Arkansas from 
August 2 to 7. 

State Visitors. Dr. and Mrs. 8. Purshottam of 
India, who are studying in the United States on 
United Nations fellowships, visited Arkansas from 
February 23 to 26 to observe child development and 
school lunch programs. They will work with the 
government upon their return home to establish 
public health centers, which will be experimental 
stations for studying nutritional deficiencies. 

Arkansas Association of Future Homemakers of 
America. Over 6,000 members of the Association 
heard Edna Amidon of the U. 8. Office of Education 
keynote their first annual peace-time convention in 
Little Rock on March 27 with her talk “Proving Our 
Friendship with Other Peoples.”” The convention 
theme was “FHA Hand in Hand with the World.” 
The Arkansas Association has 10,522 members. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. §Lunch- 
eon and dinner speakers for the Association’s second 
annual convention, held at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, from March 21 to 23, included Agnes Fay 
Morgan of the University of California and the only 
woman member of the Committee of Nine of the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture; Dorothy Wright 
Liebes, designer of all types of fabrics and described 
as “the world’s greatest weaver’; Bernice Baxter, 
delegate to the International Assembly of the 
Women’s World Fellowship in Paris, concerned with 
the problem of feeding the world’s children. 

The program for the cafeteria staff featured Flora 
Rose, nutrition consultant of the Berkeley Public 
Schools, as speaker. 

University of California, Santa Barbara College. 
Summer session professors will include Evelyn Metz- 
ger of the University of Nebraska, who will teach 
“The House and Its Furnishings” ; Bessie McNeill of 
the University of Alabama, “Child Care” and “Spe- 
cial Problems in Family Life’; Evelyn Stout of 
Washington State College, ‘Textiles’ and “Clothing 
Construction, New Methods’’; and Saidee E. Stark 
of Sacramento College, who will be adviser of the 
Home Martagement House. 

Maude Williamson of Colorado State College will 
conduct a workshop for teachers and supervisors from 
August 9 to 28. : 

Mrs. Charlotte Thomson of the Los Angeles Board 
of Education Food Service will conduct a workshop 
at the College on integration of the school lunch pro- 
gram from August 9 to 28. 

Homemaking in the High Schools. Vocational 
homemaking day for high school girls and their 
mothers was held on March 6 at Fullerton Union 
High School. Sponsored by the Orange Section of 
the California Home Economies Association, the pro- 
gram included informal talks by specialists from 
seven fields of home economics to acquaint girls with 
opportunities in these areas of work. 

For the second consecutive year, Yuba City High 
School received the $100 Sears Roebuck award for 
nursery school operation. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Department of Education. The 1948 
conference of home economics teachers will be held 
at Norwich Inn from six o’clock on September 23 to 
noon on September 25. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Brown has been appointed assistant 
supervisor of school lunches, succeeding Elizabeth 
James, who is studying at the State University of 
Iowa for her master’s degree. 

Connecticut College Betty Morse served as stu- 
dent chairman for the home economics department, 
which participated in the Connecticut Valley Student 
Scientific Conference at the College in April. 

Connecticut Department of Health. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Tenney is the new assistant in health educa- 
tion. 
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Extension Service. Mrs. Maria Shaw Preston of 
Bethany is assistant home demonstration agent in 
New Haven, and Luella Pratt of Thomaston is assist- 
ant county club agent in Windham. 

Bridgeport. Agnes Garvey, formerly of Lever 
Brothers Company, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Marjorie Boyts, formerly of Swift & Company’s 
Philadelphia kitchen, have joined the staff of the 
Consumer Institute of the General Electric 
Company. 

Danielson. Caroline Wilbar, homemaking teacher 
at the Killingly High School, resigned on January 31. 
Elizabeth Bailey is teaching her classes for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Greenwich. The nutrition committee of the 
Greenwich Tuberculosis and Health Association is 
sponsoring radio programs on “Table Talk” to help 
the housewife feed her family at lowest cost. 

Hartford. Mildred I. Turney has a teaching fellow- 
ship at The Pennsylvania State College. While she 
is on leave from Bulkeley High School, Mrs. Mar- 
garet I’. Bierkan is teaching her classes. 

A. June Bricker resigned on April 15 as nutrition 
director of the Connecticut Dairy and Food Council, 
Inc., to join the home economics bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. Marian Arnold, 
formerly of the New Haven office of the Dairy Coun- 
cil, has sueceeded her. 

Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was the speaker at a recruit- 
ment tea given by the Hartford Home Economics 
Club in Centinel Hill Hall at G. Fox & Company on 
April 7. Junior and senior girls in Greater Hartford 
high schools, their counselors, principals, and home 
economics teachers attended. 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware. Mrs. Edena 8. Haynes, 
former supervisor of home economics in the St. Louis 
public schools and recently in guidance and counsel- 
ing work at the University of Missouri, has been 
appointed interim head of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics until the end of the present academic year. 
She succeeds Amy Rextrew, now dean of women. 

A course in advanced tailoring under the Uni- 
versity’s academic extension program is held in the 
Wilmington High School once a week under Eliza- 
beth Kelly’s direction. Thirty-two women are 
enrolled. 

Extension Service. A state-wide safety contest 
got under way in April under the sponsorship of the 
Extension Service and the Delaware Safety Council. 
Home demonstration and 4-H clubs are enrolling 
rural families who will report any accidents which 
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occur on farms or in homes. Special attention is 
being given to the causes of accidents and time lost. 
This information will be used as a basis for a safety 
education program. 

Project schools in tailoring, leather glove making, 
and hooked rugs, under the direction of Adeline Hoff- 
man, are highlighting the spring program of home 
demonstration clubs. 

The first Short Course for Negro Homemakers was 
held on March 23 and 24 at Delaware State College. 
Homemaking sessions were in charge of Mrs. Camille 
W. Jacobs, home agent. 

June 16 to 19 are the dates of the annual Short 
Course for Delaware homemakers at the University 
of Delaware, when about 140 women will live on 
campus. ‘“‘Learning to Live in a World Neighbor- 
hood”’ will be the theme of both classes and programs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


D. C. Home Economics Association. At the Asso- 
ciation’s dinner meeting at the K Street YWCA on 
January 19, C. 8S. Stephanides of the Office of Foreign 
Relations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, dis- 
cussed the rural and urban economy of Greece and 
present-day living problems there. 

At the meeting on March 9 at the E Street YWCA 
Arthur Raper of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, discussed 
family life in rural villages in Japan and effects of 
Allied Occupation upon the home life of rural 
dwellers. Mr. Raper was sent to Japan by the War 
Department to study rural institutions, particularly 
as regards the application of the New Land Reform 
Laws. 

The annual meeting of the Association will be held 
on May 4. Senior high school home economics grad- 
uates will be guests, and Ida Jean Kain will be the 
speaker. 

Home Economics in Business Section. The Wash- 
ington HEIB’s held a meeting on January 16 at 
“The Highlands.”” The speaker was Paul F. Doug- 
lass, president of American University, who discussed 
“What Constitutes Good Public Relations.” 

The February 24 dinner meeting was held at the 
Brookings Institution, with 23 members present. 
The promised surprise speaker was Charles Wall, 
superintendant of Mt. Vernon, who told stories of 
meals and customs of Washington’s time. 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section. At the 
January meeting of the department, Flemmie Kit- 
trell, head of the department of home economics at 
Howard University, described her experiences in 
Liberia, where she spent six months last year under 
the auspices of the State Department. 
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FLORIDA 


Extension Service. The five Regional Leadership 
Training Meetings sponsored by the state council for 
officers of home demonstration clubs and county 
councils were attended by 300 women from 38 Florida 
counties. The meetings were arranged to stimulate 
interest in community club organization and the 
expansion of the home demonstration program. Club 
officers and home demonstration agents participated 
in discussions. Ruby McDavid, Ethyl Holloway, 
and Mrs. Edith Y. Barrus, district agents, were in 
charge of the meetings. 

The Workshop for Extension Specialists held at the 
University of Florida late in March was attended by 
representatives from Puerto Rico, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. 

Ruth Wallensteen, director of the Professional 
School of Domestic Science and Home Extension 
Service in Sweden, who is studying home economics 
education in the United States, visited Florida re- 
cently to observe home demonstration work. 

Adjustments in and expansion of the 4-H club pro- 
gram for Florida girls was the subject discussed dur- 
ing the week of February 24, when a committee of 12 
home demonstration agents and the state home 
demonstration staff worked together at Florida State 
University. Plans were made for further strengthen- 
ing the 4-H girls’ work. Mrs. Laurel Sabrosky, U.S. 
Extension Service analyst, assisted the state staff 
with this meeting. 

Jane Gibbs of the Simplicity Pattern Company, 
Inc., New York City, visited Florida in March to 
work with Joyce Bevis, extension specialist in cloth- 
ing. Miss Gibbs presented demonstrations and 
assisted 12 county agents and some nine hundred 4-H 
girls in making plans for spring clothing programs 
and 4-H Clothing Achievement Days. 


HAWAII 


Department of Public Instruction. Mrs. Rita 
Howe, formerly of the Washington Intermediate 
School, was appointed assistant supervisor of voca- 
tional homemaking on March 15. 

The Territorial Future Homemakers .of America 
conference was held at a camp in the Kona District 
on the Island of Hawaii from February 20 to 22. 
Dorothy Hill, assistant supervisor, was in charge of 
arrangements. Virginia Phillips, Marjorie Elliott, 
and Mrs. Howe took part in the conference. 

University of Hawaii. Eunice Hendrickson and 
Vincent Hoover were married on December 20 at 
Fort Shafter. Mrs. Hoover is continuing her 
teaching. 
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Extension Service. Lillian Don resigned as agent 
in South Oahu and has returned to her home. She 
has been succeeded by Mary Hirabayashi, who re- 
ceived her MA degree from George Peabody College. 

“Better Organization for Better Results’? was the 
theme of a February conference on the University of 
Hawaii campus which featured a demonstration and 
opportunity to use a new electric range and new 
laundry equipment installed by The Hawaiian Elec- 
tric Company in the Home Economics Building. 
Erma Meeks, home service director, and her staff 
were in charge. Carey D. Miller discussed “High 
Lights of a Nutritionist’s Holiday,” and Mrs. Kath- 
erine Bazore Gruelle discussed ‘Vocational Possi- 
bilities in the Field of Home Economics.” 

Experiment Station. New staff members include 
Dr. Evelyn L. Blanchard, associate nutritionist, and 
Dr. Hazel Schulze Kraemer, assistant nutritionist. 

Kamehameha Schoo! for Boys. Maxine Clark, 
formerly at Bowling Green State University, is the 
new dietitian. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. Home E-con- 
omists in Business, Chicago Group. A panel discus- 
sion on writing was featured at the January meeting. 
Robert Newcomb of Northwestern University was 
the moderator, and Marge Sammons, Elizabeth 
Reynolds, and Charles Gekler, magazine and news- 
paper writers, participated in the panel. 

In February, Helen Ross of the Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis spoke on “You and Human Relations.” 

A nutrition program for leaders of women’s club 
and PTA groups was given jointly by the Chicago 
nutrition committee and the Chicago HEIB’s on 
February 11. Frederica Beinert, director of nutri- 
tion service for the Midwest Red Cross, gave a talk 
on nutrition. A demonstration of “One Dish 
Meals” was given by Elizabeth Lynahan of the 
People’s Gas, Light and Coke Company. A humor- 
ous skit, “A Tale of Two Kitchens,” depicted a day 
in the lives of two homemakers, one of whom under- 
stood the fundamentals of nutrition and one who 
did not. 

Eastern Illinois State College. Senior home eco- 
nomics students, under the direction of Helen 
Devinney, have organized a class in clothing con- 
struction for the wives of “‘Trailerville,’’ 20 of whom 
meet once a week in the College clothing laboratories. 

Illinois Institute of Technology. A course for 
workers in health and welfare agencies was offered 
by the Illinois Institute of Technology during the fall 
semester. 

An evening class in ‘‘Wool Fibers an Fabries’’ is 
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being taught by William Ingram, head of the Testing 
Laboratory of Hart, Schaffner, and Marx. The 
class is composed chiefly of men from the clothing 
manufacturing industry, sales representatives of the 
large woolen mills, and textile majors. 

Illinois State Normal University. The Commu- 
nity Adult Education Program includes a class called 
The Supper Club, instructed by Marie Dirks; a class 
in elementary construction processes, instructed by 
Mrs. Mae Warren; and a class in short cuts in tailor- 
ing, instructed by Blossom Johnson. 

Mundelein College. Sister Mary Pierre partici- 
pated in a panel discussion of “Christian Living in 
Home, Parish, and Community” at the midwest 
regional meeting of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in Chicago on March 9. 

University of Illinois. Word has been received of 
the death of Carlotta Ford, ’11, who taught in the 
home management division from 1920 to 1928. Miss 
Ford also taught at Kansas State College from 1911 
to 1914 and at Montana State College from 1914 to 
1920. 

A State Nutrition Workshop, sponsored by the 
Illinois State Nutrition Committee, will be held from 
June 14 to 18 at the University. 

The home economics summer session is scheduled 
for June 23 to August 14. 

Ten men from various colleges in the University 
and the division of special services are enrolled this 
semester in courses in foods, nutrition, textiles, and 
child development. 

The new curriculum in food technology provides 
for research on the standardization of organoleptic 
tests and a study of food preparation practices com- 
mon to farm homes. 

The foods research laboratory is co-operating with 
the department of agricultural economics on a 
regional fruit and vegetable marketing project. 

Thirty-five members of the new course in Fashion 
Analysis, under the direction of Doris Brockaway, 
will go to Chicago early in May to visit manufac- 
turers and retailers of ready-to-wear. 

New recruiting techniques in use at the University 
include a 30-minute filmstrip lecture prepared by the 
home economics department on “Opportunities in 
the Field of Home Economics.” Campus photo- 
graphs and pictures of alumnae at work are featured. 


IOWA 


Clark CoHege. The radio kitchen, The Kitchen 
of Tomorrow, has been moved to a permanent loca- 
tion which will provide for greater student use of it 
and will facilitate the weekly broadcasts. The new 
Nutrition Center adjoins it. 
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Iowa State College. Florence Fallgatter presided 
at the meeting of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in Los Angeles in December. She is the first 
woman to be president of the AVA. 

Belle Lowe received the Andrew Christie Award 
for the greatest contribution in the field of poultry 
and egg research in the last ten years. This award 
of $500 and a scroll were presented to her at a dinner 
in Chicago sponsored by the Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board on January 16. 

Florence Walls, who for many years prior to the 
war managed the dormitory food service at the Col- 
lege, died in Ames on January 5. Until her death, 
Miss Walls had continued her interest in the field 
of food service as a part-time assistant in the institu- 
tion management department. 

The child development department has 
a group of preschool age orphans in Germany and 
through the combined efforts of staff members, stu- 
dents, nursery school children, and their parents is 
gathering and sending materials needed by the 
German children. 

The College celebrated its 90th birthday on March 
22. Marie Dye of Michigan State College was one 
of the speakers at the afternoon program, and Eloise 
Davison, MS ’27, of the New York Herald Tribune 
Institute, gave the home economics response at the 


‘ 


‘adopted”’ 


dinner. 

Marjorie McKinley, formerly of Simmons College, 
is assistant professor of institution management. 

Mrs. Marjorie Chilcote has been appointed super- 
visor of the nursery school recently organized in the 
veteran’s housing unit on the campus. 

Edith Sunderlin became secretary-treasurer of the 
National Association for Nursery Education on Jan- 
uary |. 

Elsa Lundell, principal of the Kumlan School of 
Domestic Economy, Uppsala, Sweden, visited the 
College from February 2 to 18. 

The College is headquarters for the Farm House 
Requirement Study of the North Central Region 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Marie Budolfson 
has been released from part of her teaching and 
designated housing specialist for the region super- 
vising the study. 

A short course for school lunch cooks is being 
sponsored at the College from July 19 to 24 by the 
institution management department and the school 
lunch division of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

State University of lowa. The eleventh meeting 
of Iowa College and University Home Economics 
Teachers was held at the University on March 13. 
Ralph H. Ojemann of the Chill Welfare Research 
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Station discussed research being carried on in teach- 
ing personal development at the elementary level. 

Wartburg College. The home economics depart- 
ment has been remodeled and reorganized. Hazel 
Mae Snyder, formerly of Berry College, is its head. 

State Department of Education. Edna Kraft is 
on 4-months leave to work in the Home Economics 
Education Service of the U. 8. Office of Education. 

Extension Service. The Farm and Home Labor 
Saving Show sponsored by the Extension Service is 
making some thirty stops at key cities throughout 
the state. 

“Understanding Our Young People’”’ was featured 
on the homemaker’s program during Farm and Home 
Week, February 9 to 12. Speakers were Mrs. Evelyn 
Millis Duval of the National Council of Family Rela- 
tions, Ralph H. Ojemann, and Edna Amidon of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Esther Klingebiel, Woodbury County home econ- 
omist, was named Iowa’s outstanding home demon- 
stration agent for 1947 at the December meeting of 
the National Home Demonstration Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State College. At the meeting of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
in Washington, D.C., from November 10 to 12, 
Margaret M. Justin was elected chairman of the 
home economics section on resident instruction and 
also chairman of the home economics division, which 
is made up of the sections on home economics resident 
instruction, research in home economics, and exten- 
sion in home economics. 

A “Practicum in Tailoring’ workshop will be 
offered from June 7 to 19, and a course in home fur- 
nishings will be offered from June 21 to July 3. 

This spring a pilot study for the long-term project 
on the nutritional status of children as affected by 
the school lunch program will be initiated. 

An institute for cook-managers and others inter- 
ested in the school lunch program in Kansas will be 
held from June 7 to 12 at the College under joint 
sponsorship of the department of institutional man- 
agement and the Kansas Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Kansas State Teachers College. A conference for 
school lunchroom workers will be held in June under 
the supervision of Annie Marriott, director of the 
Horace Mann Training School lunchroom and state 
director of government-sponsored lunchrooms. 

University of Kansas. A Family Life Education 
Workshop will be held at the University from June 
14 to 25 under the auspices of the department of 


home economics in co-operation with the State De- 
partment of Vocational Education. Robert G. 
Foster will be the director. 

Extension Service. In recognition of National 
Home Demonstration Week, May 2 to 8, 12 district 
meetings have been planned. Broadcasts featuring 
local women and home demonstration agents are 
scheduled from KSAC and co-operating stations. 

Ten district meetings on balanced farm and family 
living have been completed by the specialists in agri- 
cultural engineering, foods and nutrition, and home 
management and by the district supervisors. 

Home demonstration agents in selected counties 
are assisting with a survey to measure the effective- 
ness of programs originating on station KSAC. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Eight senior die- 
tetic majors toured Louisiana hospitals, industrial 
feeding plants, and University feeding units prior to 
application for dietetic internships. 

A weekly sewing clinic for veterans’ wives is held 
in the clothing department. 

Louisiana State University. The University Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, with the home economics 
department co-operating, sponsored a 4-day institute 
in which H. A. Bowman and B. F. Timmons par- 
ticipated. 

Northwestern State College. Plans have been 
drawn up for the new two-story Home Economics 
Building soon to be erected on the campus and for 
its equipment and furnishings. 

Members of the home economics faculty present 
weekly radio programs over the local station. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. ‘Home Eco- 
nomics in Louisiana Adjusts in Order to Meet Chang- 
ing Needs and to Extend Services” was the theme of 
the home economics program at the College Con- 
ference held at the Institute on March 5 and 6. 
“Special Chemistry Courses”’ were discussed by Clara 
Tucker of Louisiana State University; ‘““A Home 
Management Course Planned to Meet the Needs of 
Majors and Nonmajors,” by Zelma Patchin of the 
Institute ; “Southeastern Louisiana College Extends 
Its Services’”’ by Helen Pyburn, Southeastern Loui- 
siana College; and a round-table discussion on 
“Home Economics as a Part of the Education Pro- 
gram” was led by Esther Cooley of Northwestern 
State College. 

Nora Smith became director of the Nursery School 
in January. 

The Southern and Louisiana sections of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations met at the 
Institute on March 13. 
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The home management house will be open during 
the summer session for nonmajors. 


MARYLAND 


University of Maryland. Student-teaching exper- 
ience for home economics seniors is being obtained in 
schools in Washington, D.C., and Baltimore and in 
Prince Georges and Montgomery Counties. Pre- 
midsemester and final semester evaluation confer- 
ences are held with supervising teachers to determine 
policies, objectives, and outcomes of the student- 
teaching program. 

A 2-credit graduate course dealing with teaching 
procedures is being offered for teachers. 

Edna Meshke spoke at a meeting of home eco- 
nomics teachers of Carroll and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties. Teachers in these counties are trying out eval- 
uation devices to determine their validity and value 
in teaching. 

During the 1948 summer session a 4-credit course 
in Trends in the Teaching and Supervision of Home 
Economics will be offered. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


State Teachers College, Framingham. This year 
the College is celebrating the 50th anniversary of its 
household arts department, formerly the Mary 
Hemenway department of household arts. The 
Mary Hemenway department was the outgrowth of 
the Boston Normal School of Cookery established by 
Mrs. Hemenway in 1887 and given to the state in 
1898 by her children in memory of their mother. 

Worcester. A Modern Home Management Course 
is being sponsored this year by the home service 
department of the Worcester Gas Light Company 
under the directorship of Mrs. Lyda Flanders. 
There is a guest speaker at each monthly meeting. 
“Kitchens for Family Living” was the topic discussed 
by Clara Ann Ridder of the Servel Company at the 
March meeting. 

The Worcester County Home Economics Association 
has held meetings in the evening on several of the 
days these programs were presented, and the speak- 
ers remained to address this group. 


MICHIGAN 


Curriculum Committee for Home and Family Life 
Education. ‘Teachers from all parts of the state met 


with members of several teacher-training institutions 
and state supervisors on February 27 to review devel- 
opments in the state-wide curriculum program and 
to make plans for the state conference to be held 
August 24 to 26. Suggestions were also given for the 
three-week preconference workshop, which will em- 
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phasize the teaching of personal and family relation- 
ships. 

Michigan State College. Those appearing on the 
Farm and Home Week program included Belle Lowe, 
lowa State College ; Esther McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer 
School; Dorothy Benson, Ayres and Company, 
Indianapolis; Reba Staggs, National Livestock and 
Meat Board; Kathleen Dietrich Muelder, East 
Lansing; and Olivia Meyer, Michigan State College. 

Hester Clark died on February 17. Coming from 
Nebraska, where she had taught several years, she 
had devoted ten years of untiring and wholehearted 
service to the teacher-training program of the 
College. 

Mildred Wilson of Iowa joined the related art staff 
in January. 

Elizabeth Page has been added to the child devel- 
opment staff and is in charge of the veteran’s nursery 
school. 

Wayne University. Winning 8. Pendergast, former 
assistant director of the Department of School Lunch 
Rooms in Detroit, is now director of the University 
Food Service. 

Western College of Education. Daisy Urquiola, 
a freshman student from LaPaz, Bolivia, is registered 
in the home economics department this semester. 
She plans to teach foods in Bolivia. 

Michigan Association of Future Homemakers of 
America. The second annual state convention was 
held on March 25 and 26 at Michigan State College. 
The program included a film, “Make Way for 
Youth,” and a panel composed of representatives of 
the FHA, FFA, Wolverine Boy’s State, Y-Teens, and 
Hi-Y. ‘To carry out the international theme, mem- 
bers dressed in international costumes, brought sup- 
plies for home economics classes in Germany and 
heard Mrs. Myrtle Labbitt of CRLW, Detroit, talk 
on “The Little People of Europe.” 

Detroit. Mrs. Alica B. Walsh, after being a home- 
maker for several years, is now back as director of 
the nutrition service of the Detroit Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. The 
Association now has 575 members, an increase of 25 
per cent over last year. Mrs. Mildred Harrington is 
chairman of the membership committee. 

Districts 1 and 2 met on February 7 in St. Paul to 
hear about the “New Look’: “In Modeling” by 
Mrs. Ernshaw ; ‘At Convention” by Ann Krost; “At 
Today’s Food Situation’? by Max Hinds; “At Per- 
manent Headquarters Fund’ by Mrs. Stella Ahl- 
strand; “In Food Photography” by Ellen Pennell; 
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“At Home Economics as a Profession’? by Amy 
Wessel. Geraldine Graves was in charge of the 
meeting. 

The second state meeting of the year was held at 
the Nicollet Hotel on March 20. Graduating home 
economics seniors from the colleges in the state were 
recognized, and foreign students studying home eco- 
nomics in Minnesota were invited. 

The Association’s 9 sets of 20 colored slides depict- 
ing typical home economics careers in Minnesota are 
being booked for programs in Minnesota as well as 
outside the state. Each of the district councilors 
has a set of the slides and the accompanying script 
for use of any group in her district. Co-operating 
councilors include Marion Parbst, Esther Mc Kowen, 
Geraldine Graves, Inez Rosholt, Kathleen Flom, 
Constance Malmsten, Eleanor Stoltenow, and Vivian 
Georgeson. Requests to use the slides may be sent 
to Ruby Christenson of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Company in Minneapolis. 

Homemakers Section. The Twin Cities Home- 
makers held their annual Homemakers Holiday on 
April 3 at the College Club. Miriam Lowenberg 
spoke on feeding nursery school children in cafeteria 
style, and Dr. A. W. Stoesser discussed allergies. 
The Association’s home economics slides were shown. 

University of Minnesota. A $500,000 Home Eco- 
nomics Building fund was appropriated by the last 
state legislature. 

New staff members this year include Roxana Ford 
and Eunice Jacobson in education, Lillian Ras- 
mussen and Kathryn Weesner in related art, Mrs. 
Esther Trammel in foods, and Mrs. Marion Milner 
in textiles and clothing. 

Ethel Gorham and Hedda Kafka are now assistant 
professors; Lucy Studley is an associate professor ; 
and Ethel Phelps is a full professor. 

Jane Liechsenring is engaged in a research project 
on the calcium and phosphorus metabolism of college 
women, which is being carried on in co-operation 
with Ohio State University. 

Ethel Phelps is chairman of the committee on tex- 
tiles and clothing research of the division of home 
economics of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities. 

Extension Service. Julia P. Newton was honored 
at the annual dinner meeting of Pi Chapter of Epsilon 
Sigma Phi on December 9 for outstanding accom- 
plishment in developing home demonstration pro- 
grams and for her sound organization principles and 
philosophy of extension work. 

Alice Linn is now specialist in clothing in the U.S. 
Extension Service. 

Amy Wessel left in March for a three-month stay 
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in Germany. As visiting expert on women’s activ- 
ities, she will work with the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment for Germany (U. 5.). 


Minneapolis. [Elsie Ambrose, formerly with The 
Dayton Company, is now with Marshall Fields in 
Chicago. 

MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s state meeting was held jointly with the 
Missouri Dietetic Association on April 23 and 24 in 
Columbia. Martha Richardson and Margaret Alex- 
ander were co-chairmen. 

The Missouri college clubs met with the Missouri 
Home Economics Association for the forenoon ses- 
sions on April 24 and during the afternoon held a 
panel discussion at Stephens College on ‘Factors 
That Affect the Harmony and Solidarity of Home 
Living.”” Clark Ellzey of Stephens College led the 
discussion in which two foreign students, one student 
from the University of Missouri, one student from 
Christian College, and one student from Stephens 
College took part. 

State Department of Health. 
formerly with the Dairy Council in St. Louis, has 
accepted a position with the State Department of 
Health with headquarters in Jefferson City. 

St. Louis. Mary Virginia Miller, recently with 
the home economics department of the Union Elec- 
tric Company, is now head of the home economics 
division of the Frigidaire Company. 


Virginia Daly, 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. ‘The 
Association’s annual meeting was held in Butte on 
March 19 and 20. Dr. Winfield 8. Wilder, director 
of mental hygiene clinics in Montana, spoke on 
“Family Relationships.” At the banquet, R. R. 
Renne, president of Montana State College, spoke on 
the “World Food Crisis and Observations from Eng- 
land.”” Students from China, India, Turkey, and 
Luxembourg spoke briefly about home life in their 
respective countries. 

A new homemakers group has been organized in 
Great Falls. 

Montana State College. The textiles and clothing 
department is co-operating in the wool-weaving pro- 
gram being undertaken by the State Department of 
Public Welfare for some of the state institutions. 
Reasons for undertaking this project include its 
therapeutic value; it provides a means for present 
residents of institutions to earn their livelihood after 
leaving them by weaving wool products; it encour- 
ages the use of Montana-produced wool. 
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DOUBLE FEAT URE .-»STARRING PINEAPPLE 


Here is a preview of two Dole Pineapple dishes which will appear in 
our national magazine pages this summer. You may like to use these 
ideas for Dole Sliced and Crushed now in your professional work. We 
believe that your readers and listeners will like both of then. 


C 


Dole Home Economist 


FULL MOON SALAD 


Party or family dinner—a dish like this 

does you proud! Arrange golden moons 
> of Dole Sliced Pineapple in mold. Pour in 

tomato aspic. (Oil mold slightly — aspic 
will slip out more easily.) When firm, 
unmold on platter. Scoop out and fill 
center with marinated shrimp and mayon- 
naise thinned with pineapple syrup. Gar- 
nish with watercress—a triumph, no less! 
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SNOWBALLS IN SUMMER 


Spread thin crisp cookies with whipped 
cream and drained Dole Crushed. Stack 
in piles of 3, coat with whipped cream, 
sprinkle with shredded coconut and chill. 
Serve heaped with more Crushed and 
coconut shreds. Each little cube of pine- 
apple is juicy-plump and sweet, its tropic- ay 
flavor sealed in by new Dole cutting ae 
process. Try it—for a summer treat! 


DOLE 


PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS 


BIN EAPRL: 


PNEAPPLE JUICE 
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A New Revised Edition of— 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


By HENRY C. SHERMAN 
Mitchell Professor of Chemistry 
Columbia University 
Maintaining the general scope and arrangement of the third edition of this well-known 
text, the new fourth edition has been brought completely up to date and revised in light 
of the new developments in the field. Each chapter has four main parts: (1) an ac- 
count of food production, its preparation for the market, and a brief sketch of marketing 
and storage methods; (2) questions of sanitation, inspection, and standards of purity 
or of conventional market grade; (3) the general composition, mineral content, and 


vitamin values; (4) special characteristics, digestibility, nutritive value and place in 


MODERN TAILORING 
FOR WOMEN 


By FRANCES MAUCK 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
The Ohio State University 


From the selection of the fabric to the pressing of the finished 
product this new text gives complete and detailed instructions for 
the tailoring of women’s clothing. The book includes only the 
fundamental custom tailoring processes—those which are un- 
changed by whims of fashion and easily applied to conform to 
current fashions—in order to ensure a complete understanding of 
the processes and methods basic for good tailoring. This text gives 
instructions for tailoring slacks, unlined jackets, and children’s 
coats; explains the differences between custom, made-to-measure, 
and ready-to-wear types of tailoring and offers valuable help on the 
selection of equipment, supplies and fabrics. 


the diet. Because of the growing interest in the subject, special attention is given to 


the percentages of individual amino acids in the chief proteins of foods. 


To be published this spring. $4.00 (probable) 


Line drawings and half-tone 
illustrations provide the stu- 
dent with visual aid on all the 
important procedures of tailor- 
ing that are taken up in the 
text. Published November 
18th. $3.00 
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The high cost of living 


has us walking 
a tightrope too 


The high cost of living is another 
name for inflation. It hurts us just 
where it hurts you—in the pocket- 
book. For when prices are too high, 
fewer people buy. 


We are doing everything we can 
to keep our prices down and qual- 
ity up. To this end, key men from 
all our companies meet at a round 
table once every month. They study 
the best results of National Dairy 
operations . . . pool brains and ex- 
perience ... to find new, better 
ways of bringing you top quality 
at lowest possible price. 


Here are some figures which show 
how milk prices compare with food 
prices, from 1939 to 1947: 


Increase in cost of food . . 106% 


Increase in cost of fluid milk 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased 
nearly so much as the average of 
other foods. Our profit from all of 
our milk divisions averaged less 
than '2 cent per quart of milk sold 
in 1947—far less than the public 
thinks business makes—and much 
less than the average profit in the 
food industry. 


We all take food costs seriously 
these days. And milk—nature’s 
most nearly perfect food—gives you 
more for your money than anything 
else you can eat. We guard the 
quality of milk—and cheese, but- 
ter, ice cream and other products 
made from milk—to keep quality 
high. Then we make these foods 
available at the lowest possible 
prices to the greatest number 


of people. 
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An impartial national survey 
shows that most Americans 
consider 10%-15% on sales a 
fair profit for business. Com- 


pared to this, the average profit 
in the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s 
profit in its milk divisions in 
1947 was less than 2%. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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HFC’s Research Department is offering 5 new 
exhibits. Each exhibit consists of colorful 
charts based on material from HFC’s Money 
Management Library. Your groups and classes 


will find this an easy, interesting way to learn 
some basic principles of homemaking. Speakers 
and demonstrators “liven” their work with 
this excellent material. 


Five Subjects Now Available 


Kitchen Utensils—Twenty-four charts 
The headings are: Top o’Stove Cookery, Oven 
Cookery, Fine Cutlery, Convenient Storage and 
Characteristics and Care of Materials. 


Furniture— Eleven Charts 


This exhibit explains the points of selection for 
material, workmanship and design. The construc- 
tion details are illustrated and described. One 
poster shows nine features to look for when select- 
ing upholstered furniture. Outlines the facts you 
should know when buying furniture. 


Hosiery —Twelve charts 
Information on materials, construction and care of 


Each exhibit may be purchased for $2.00 in- 
cluding the mailing cost. Generally this price 
will not exceed the costs of shipment which 
was required on the former loan exhibits. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


hosiery. There are two special charts on buying 
guides to intelligent selection. 


Money Management—Seven charts 
Simple method of budgeting. Enlargements of 
sample charts from the Money Management Cal- 
endar. Inspirational appeal with pictures of a 
family in conference and a homemaker’s business 
center. 


Household Textiles— Eleven charts 


Guides for purchasing sheets, blankets, bed- 
spreads, table linen and towels. Dramatizes the 
differences in construction which make for varia- 
tions in quality. 


Research Department JHE-5, Household Finance Corporation 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Iilinois 


Enclosed find $........ for (number). . 
Please check the ones you are ordering. 


I Kitchen Utensils 0 Furniture Money Management 0 
] Hosiery 0 sehold Textiles 0 
i 0 Send me your latest catalogue 1 materials, 
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TWO DELICIOUS | CHOCOLATE RECIPES FROM NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 


CRUNCHY 
PEANUT CLUSTERS 


1 pkg- Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


Chocolate Morsels 
¢ salted peanuts 


t 
Melt chocolate over hot (no 


E 
UT FUDG 
SHORT Cc 
le’s Semi-Sweet 
2 doz clusters 2 pkgs: N est 
Yield: 


milk 
ed condense@ 
(optional) 
1c. 


For Any Chocolate Treat— ® ES 7 LES 

Use Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 

THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN, 60 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


@ Lamont, Corliss & Co, 


17 : 
boiling) 
and stir until well coated. ; 
n \ 
WS NS Melt chocolate over hot war’ 
ot Add sweetened condensed milk 
and stit until well blended. Re- 
< move from heat. Add vanilla and 
pour into waxed paper lined pan- 
Nuts may be added to the mixture 
or sprinkled on top- Allow to 
chill for 4 few hours: When firm, | 
N cut into squares: 
| ox yield: Approx 1¥4 
he Toll House cookie 
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A ready answer when students ask— 


Since the coating of fried foods plays such a 
big part in their eye and appetite appeal, why not 
include an assignment on coated foods in your spring 
schedule. If you do, this “‘coating”’ chart worked out 


fe) 


ah Guide for Students 


Milk-Egg-Crumb Coating — Best 
suited to moist, soft foods such as 


by the Crisco Test Kitchen may be of help to your oysters, tomatoes, — and cro- 

ttes which are to d 
students in their home work. 
r§ a For a class demonstration using two types of 7, Batter Coating—Suitable for deep- 
=e coating, you may wish to use the recipe for deep- frying cooked or quickly cooked 


meats and vegetables such as shrimp, 
chicken, liver, carrots and cauli- 


fried chicken and grilled tomatoes given below. 


flower. 
Proctrer & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Department, Ivorydale 17, Ohio 3, Seasoned Flour Coating — Excellent 
for pan-frying moist foods such as 
liver and veal. 


4 No coating—In frying doughs, po- 
* tatoes and popcorn, coatings are 
seldom necessary or desirable. 


DEEP-FRIED CHICKEN 


(Makes 4 servings) 
1 cup sifted all-purpose 


1 frying chicken, cut 


into serving pieces flour PURE 
cop mil ALL-VEGETABLE 
3 tablespoons melted Crisco Crisco for frying BLAND 
Steam chicken about 20 minutes. Beat egg with milk and TASTELESS 


melted Crisco. Add sifted dry ingredients. Beat until 
smooth. Salt chicken, dip in batter. Fry in deep Crisco 
heated to 375° F. (or hot enough to brown an inch cube 
of bread in 40 seconds). Fry until golden brown—5 to 
10 minutes. 


GRILLED TOMATOES 


Dip thick tomato slices in lightiy beaten egg, then in 


L fine crumbs. Pan fry in hot Crisco. - pure and sweet aie it’s digestible! 


ai 
ae 
a é 
SS 
3lbs. 
Frisco, 
j 
for cakes. / 
Pastry. frying 4 
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With this Sheldon homemaking planning panel, you can 
now vizualize your actual furniture in place... try every desired 
arrangement until you achieve exactly the room you want. Every 

necessary piece of furniture is included; the howe plan and all 
pieces are sized to scale. 

This attractive, easy to use model is available without cost 
to Directors and Instructors in homemaking — if requests are 
written on your school letterhead. 


Quantities for use in teaching may be purchased at cost. 


The 
PAPER MAI 


and en 


whe 


PARC’ 


LAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
RCHMENT + KALAMAZOO 99 + MICHIGAN 


& COMPANY 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Home Canners Coast-to-Coast 
say “WE WANT...” 


TRIPLE-PROTECTION..... 
Food-acid resisting white en- 
amel over gold lacquer on tin. 


Live-Rubber Rings built-in. 


Lids are packed back-to-back. 
No “sticking.’’ 


To these combined features stipula- 
ted by home canners in nation-wide 
survey, Bernardin adds improved 
threads in Bands for easy tightening 
and removal. Available in all sizes— 
No. 63, standard and wide mouth. 


This year especially! Protect 
your home canning with 
these Bernardin success 
features. 


oF >> 


as 


BerNARpIN 


CAPS AND LIDS 
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RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate Workshops in Home Economics 


July 6-July 24, 1948 
Home Economics Education (3 credits). A workshop 
planned primarily for teachers who wish to qualify 
as supervising teachers. Enriching the total school 
program, examining new teaching procedures and 
techniques in supervision are some of the problems 
to be included. 
Problems in Textiles and Clothing (3 credits). This 
course will include analysis of consumer problems, 
new developments in the field of textiles, and short 
cuts in construction. Problems may be selected to 
meet the needs of the group. 
Child Development and Family Relations (3 credits). 
This course is planned to provide a program of study 
giving sound scientific information in the field of 
Child Development and Family Relations and to 
acquaint the student with new visual aids, texts, 
references and practical teaching materials. The 
Nursery School will be available for laboratory work. 

July 24-August 13, 1948 
Home Furnishing (3 credits). The problems in this 
course may be planned by the group. Refinishing 
furniture, making slip covers and draperies, crafts 
for home beautification and making suitable teach- 
ing materials are some of the possible projects that 
may be selected. 
Community Nutrition (3 credits). Nutrition prob- 
lems of families and communities. Recent research 
in nutrition, the school lunch as a laboratory for 
nutrition education and community nutrition pro- 
grams will be studied. 


For Summer School Bulletin, Write, 
Director of Summer School 
Kingston, R. I. 


WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER PROGRAM 
IN 


HOME ECONOMICS 


SIX WEEK TERM 
JUNE 21-JULY 30 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Demonstration Cookery © 
History of Foods 
Tailoring 
History of Costume 
Recent Nutrition Findings 
Nutrition for Fitness 
Interior Decoration—Crafts 


Interior Decoration—Aesthetics 


DIVISION HOME ECONOMICS | 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


New York State College of Home Economics 


SUMMER SESSION—1948 
July 6 to August 14 


Forty-two courses in the departments of 


e Child Development and Family Rela- 
tionships 

e Economics of the Household and 
Household Management 

e Food and Nutrition 

e Home Economics Education 

¢ Housing and Design 

e Institution Management 

e Textiles and Clothing 


Write to the Director of the Summer Session, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New Y ork 


IN THE FINGER LAKES REGION 


The Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions 


DATES OF SESSIONS 


Inter-Session 
June 8 to June 25 9 


Main Summer Sessions 


June 28 to August 7 \ 

Post-Sessions 
August 9 to August 27 

August 9 to September 18 3 


Graduate and undergraduate study leading to 
certification and degree requirements. 
Course program supplemented by series of lec- 


tures, institutes, conferences, and forums. 


for further information address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 114 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 
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PYREX Liquid Measuring Cups 
in 3 sizes (with permanent red markings) 


NOW at last Pyrex Liquid Measuring Cups are back on 
the market! Once more you can get them in all 3 sizes 
...L cup, 1 pint, and 1 quart. See for yourself how quickly 
you can read their permanent red markings. See how 
easy it is to measure accurately—hold them in either 
hand and look at the clear red mark for the correct level. 
Pyrex ware can easily be sterilized to protect baby’s 
formula, too. 


ALL Pyrex measures, liquid and dry, are perfect for dem- 
onstrations or classwork. They are easier to use, look 
better, and wash clean in a jiffy. 


PYREX 
Dry Measure 
1 Cup Size (level full) 


A perfect level full measure for flour, sugar, and all dry ingredients. 
Easy toread, easy to handle, easy to clean, permanent red markings. 


PYREX is a reg. trademark of Corning Glass Wks. in the 
U. S. and in Canada of Corning Glass Wks. of Canada, Ltd. 


Consumer Products Division 


Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


STUDY IN 


~ 
4 


“a 


| 
SIX WEEKS 1  SFOREGON ! 
June 15—July 23 I ST 
FIVE WEEKS | Ate COLLEGE | 


FIELDS OF STUDY 


FOODS AND NUTRITION— 
Teaching Problems in Food, Recent Advances in 
Science of Cookery and Nutrition. 

CLOTHING AND TEXTILES— 
Clothing Construction, Costume Design, 
Tailoring, Advanced Textiles. 

INSTITUTION ECONOMICS— 

HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION— 
Home Management House, Nursery School, 
Family Relationships, Seminar in 
Functional Housing. 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 
Undergraduate Courses, In-Service Training, 
Graduate Study. 


VISITING INSTRUCTORS 
DR. MARION C. PFUND, Professor of Foods and 
Nutrition, Cornell. 


MRS. JUSTINE O'REILLY, Asst Professor Home 
Economics Education, Purdue. 


MRS. EVELYN SWAIN ROTH, Asst. State Supervisor 
Home Economics Education in Oregon. 


Others still to be added, plus a strong resident staff. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Sequence of graduate courses available in all fields leading to a 
master’s degree with attendance at successive summer sessions. 


For further information write 
(S ie Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. U 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
“gs Corvallis, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


FOR ANNUAL MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
June 21-24, 1948 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting in Minneapolis, 
hotels and their rates are listed below. All reservations must be cleared through the 
housing bureau and must be received not later than June 1, 1948. 


Address requests for reservations to: 
Housing Bureau, American Home Economics Association 
Gateway Information Bureau 
Washington Ave. Between Hennepin & Nicollet 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Or to the Hotels Listed 


ONE TWO ONE TWO , 

HOTEL PERSON PERSONS HOTEL PERSON PERSONS 
Andrews 3.00 4.25 Nicollet 3.85 6.00 
Camfield 2.25 3.00 Nordic 2.25 2.75 
Curtis 2.50 3.50 Normandy 2.50 4.00 
Dyckman 3.00 4.50 Continental 4.00 5.00 
Elgin 2.00 3.00 Radisson 4.00 6.00 
Francis Drake 3.50 4.50 Russell 2.00 3.00 
Hampshire Arms = 3.50 5.50 Plaza 2.50 3.50 
Harman 2.00 3.00 Sheridan 2.75 3.75 
Hastings 3.00 4.00 Tallmadge 3.50 4.50 
King Cole 2.50 3.75 Vendome 2.25 3.50 
Leamington 3.00 5.00 Windsor 2.50 3.50 
Minnesotan 2.00 4.75 


Above are minimum prices. Rates on twin-bedded rooms higher. 


Write today! | 
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An Excellent ENERGY food 
for their diet 


There’s energy in honey 
for young and old; for 
honey is rich in the 
easily digested simple 
sugars—levulose and dex- 
trose. Safe, wholesome, 
too... bacteria which 


cause diseases in human beings cannot grow in it. 
Valuable for children and infant feeding. It con- 
tains minerals necessary to growth and well-being. 
Honey has in limited quantities all of the important 
constituents of the vitamin B complex, vitamin C, 
some hormones and amino acids. 


Children Love Honey 
Serve it as a nutritious, delectable spread. 


Baked foods made with honey 
pt | keep tasty-fresh longer 


FOLEY*~ FOOD MILL 
Saves Food 


POTATOES can be cooked with skins on, then mashed 
thru Food Mill without peeling! More servings, better 
flavor, more food value. 

APPLES for Sauce—just quarter, cook, mash thru 
Food Mill—no coring or peeling. 25% greater yield. 
TOMATOES, fruits, many vegetables can be mashed 
or strained without food loss of peeling. 
HOUSEHOLD SIZE, at Dept. and Hdwe. $189 


stores, price 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
FOLEY MFG CO., 3311-5 N. E. Sth St., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
Address 


=. DEPT 34 MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


AHEA PLACE CARDS For high school courses in child care 
AND STATIONARY and training.... 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
By request of the State Presidents, place CHILD CARE 
cards and stationery for members of the AND GUIDANCE 


Association have been prepared. Each place aia aM Wood 
. / . _ s 
card (double-fold) and stationery (single socepes 
Based on the best available practice and latest research in 


sheet) carries the AHEA round seal in gold. child hygiene, medicine, and psychology, CHILD CARE 
AND GUIDANCE treats the physical, emotional, mental 
and social development of the child—as an infant, during 
PRICE TO MEMBERS the pre-school years, and through the period from six to 
a twelve years of age when he is growing into a responsible 

100 sheets and envelopes—-$4.00 per box member of the family. 


50 place cards to a box——-$3.00 per box 
A general homemaking text for the 


above prices, postage prepaid 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 
Your dinner party or meeting is bound to be 
a success with AHEA place cards and formal 
stationery paving the way. 


upper years of high school .... 
TODAY’S HOME LIVING 


Justin-Rust 


TODAY’S HOME LIVING is a completely rewritten, 
reset edition of the authors’ widely used HOME AND 
FAMILY LIVING. Comprehensive in scope and realistic 
° in approach and treatment, this text overlooks no problem 
Send your order with check to: of interest and use to high school girls. 


L. G. Balfour Company Examination copies furnished upon request 


-F St., N.W. 
Wabianeon D. C. J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago - Philadelphia~ New York - Atlanta - Dallas 
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Books in Home Economics 


H HOME FURNISHING i! 
Second Edition 
if . By ANNA HONG RUTT 


up todate. Used for many years by home economists as a basic text, Practical Cookery guides the cook from grocery 
store to table, makes suggestions on how much of a given food to buy, and gives instructions in the use of every 


qe i {n this completely revised and up-to-date book, Mrs. Rutt discusses the selection and arrangement of furnishings i 
: x for the average American home. She also covers such important subjects as practical home planning in relation i} 
‘ / to family needs and geographic location, period furnishings, practical ideas and budgets for the young homemaker, } 
a : and landscaping. i 
In press 

j PRACTICAL COOKERY & The Etiquette and Service of the Table i 

21st Edition, Revised by the Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
2 ' Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science ; 

ie ; This 21st edition of an outstanding textbook on the preparation and serving of food has been brought completely if 


ings, how faulty posture causes bulging stomachs and hips, round shoulders and double chins. The basic faults 
made clear, the author turns to corrective measures, using sketches to illustrate methods and results. There is a 
Ei : chapter on mannerisms that detract from attractiveness and a chapter on resting habits. A closing chapter outlines 
® exercises which will aid in keeping muscle habits good and will make possible slimming where needed. 
—Recommended by The Book of the Month Club 


~ : type o° equ pment. The book contains many helpful charts and tables, and recipes for all types of dishes have 
been included. 

o 1947 506 pages $2.25 
te YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 

By JANET LANE 

z 4 This second and revised edition of Miss Lane's popular ‘Guide to Good Posture"’ shows, with text and line draw- 


1947 160 pages $2.50 
RECIPES FOR TWO | : 
By MARY LOU GLASS 
In this book, Mrs. Glass has included a wide selection of recipes applicable to elementary food courses in high 
schools and junior colleges. She uses the easy-to-follow recipe style she developed when a dietitian at the Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute—listing directions and ingredients in successive order, yet keeping them separate. She has 
standardized basic recipes in quantities for two people—ideal for laboratory course where two people work together. 
Mrs. Glass has included sections on menu planning, shopping hints, tables of equivalent measures, and definitions 
of terms used in cooking. 
1947 387 pages $3.00 
; ADULT EDUCATION FOR HOMEMAKING 
Second Edition 
$ By L. BELLE POLLARD 
- 
‘ Here is a book that offers practical help to teachers of adult classes in homemaking. Miss Pollard, a supervisor 
, of homemaking education in St. Louis, has written of her experiences in teaching, and in promoting, organizing, 


and evaluating education programs. She outlines case studies of homemaking programs in communities through- 
out the country. These problems range from discussions on how to iron men's shirts to marriage counsel and i} 
health planning. Miss Pollard also discusses informal types of adult education programs and includes question- 

naires, interest sheets, and examples to illustrate them. 


1947 194 pages $2.75 
Copies obtainable on approval 7 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. H 

440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. | 
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The most important thing you can teach 
your girls is to make a balanced diet of 
the everyday foods appetizing and ex- 
citing. 

And these wonderful! Canco recipe 
booklets help you to do just that. The 
recipes take the old stand-bys—the nu- 
tritiouscanned vegetables, soups, meats, 
and fruits—and convert them quickly 
and easily to delicious, eye-catching 
glamour dishes. 

Every recipe is practical—but inval- 
uable in teaching how to add personality 
to meals without elaborate preparation. 

The Coffee Facts booklet gives all 
the background facts your students 


need to know about coffee and how to 
brew it—plus delicious recipes for using 
coffee as a flavoring. 


Helpful charts of can sizes and contents 


“Pantry Index"’ that tells what recipes you 
can make with canned foods on hand 


Valuable hints on how to get the most out 
of canned foods 

Facts »n can openers 

Beautiful illustrations—helpful in teaching 
table service 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. JH 5-48 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


5 


Please send me__F REE copies of Appetizing Recipes 

Please send me__F REE copies of Kitchen Tested 
Recipes 

Please send me__F REE copies of Savory Tested 
Recipes 

Please send me__F REE copies of Coffee Facts 


Name 
ASY 
School 
Street 
City Zone State. 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Copyright 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


This is the age of change. Not only the map of Europe, 
but nutrition data are constantly changing. The new edition 
of Your Home and You includes recent nutrition data. 


Where classroom experience has indicated the need for new 
information, Miss Greer supplies it in this new edition. 
There are changes in many details, such as the table of die- 


tary allowances, the latest practices in modern can- | than Flavor; Il. Helping your Family; II. Self- 


ning and the preservation of foods by quick freezing 


| Development—Manners, Personality, and Voca- 


methods. In fact, changes occur on 132 pages of the tions; IV. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. Personal 


new edition. 


Your Home and You was written by one of the 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 


level for which the book is intended. 


Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. | The 


_ Appearance and Clothing; V1. Your House and 
_ Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 


Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to the 
pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the direct, 
informal style. For example, Facts and False 
Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance Counts, 


book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More | Learning to Be a Likeable Person. 


FOODS FOR HOME 


THE MODE IN 


AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


The new edition of this book brings 
it up to date regarding nutrition facts 
and food techniques. In step with 
present day conditions, economy and 
conservation are strongly emphasized. 
Recipes are revised to include food al- 
ternates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the pu- 
pil to discover the answers contained 
in the book, for example, Why are 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Orr cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan's 
attractive book. Personal charm is 
the keynote of the Mode in Dress and 


Home. The new revision has changes 


YOU HOME which appear on 114 pages. There are 
AND YOU ‘cuts of which 1 


‘Carlotta Greer 


86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 


custards wholesome desserts? How BOO fashions. 

should one eat a cream puff? Why is it omen te E vas 

a good thing to cook vegetables having NOMICS DRESS AND HOME 
skins, without paring? Are tender cuts ECO WORKBOOK 

of meat more nourishing than tough cuts? E GIRL TODAY: 

Are white shelled eggs better than dark WOMAN on 
shelled? TOMORROW e in ress an ome is design 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


Lucretia P. Hunter 


LOOKING TOWARD 


to make the study of clothing and 
homemaking easier and more interest- 
ing. When completed it becomes a 


The new edition of Miss Greer’s MARRIAGE permanent record of the year’s accom- 
Johnson, Randolph, plishments. 
Pixley 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


| DRESS “eHOME 
WORKBOOK 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


BACON” 
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